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St. Mark's and St. Antonio's. 


WENTY years 
ago the greatest 
art critic of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury was waging 
an apparently 
unsuccessful war 
with the taste- 
less officialdom 
of Young Italy, 

which in those days was perpetrating the 

greatest atrocities against the historic 
monuments of the Land of Art. Ruskin, 

G, E. Street, and others were to some ex- 

tent successful at the time, and now those who 

have entered into their labours may, per- 
haps, enjoy a particular pleasure in seeing 
how changed are the times. 
has completely gone over to the conservative 
side of the question; the “ Restorers” are 
nowhere. This remarkable change can be 
studied especially well in St. Mark's. The 
atrocious “restorations” of thirty to twenty 
years ago are with us to-day, and the 
machine-made “Gothic art” of the period, 
with its crude colouring and lifeless draw- 
ing, covers scores of square metres of the 
wall space once occupied by ancient 
mosaics, Almost the whole of the mosaics 
of the narthex were “restored” at that 
time, and deplorable, indeed, are the results. 





Even the lapse of a quarter of a century has | 
had no appreciable softening effect to| 
their hard-lined, misunderstood | 


change 
imitation of what may originally have existed 
in their places. They must go down, alas! 
to posterity as samples of the utter want of 
feeling for decorative art evinced by Italians 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
At the present time several works of 
reparation are going on in St. Mark's. The 
most important is the complete reinstate- 
ment ot the mosaic, and the dome to which 
itis attached, which forms the covering to 
the south transept. This is being carried 
out with all the thoroughness so charac- 
teristic of Italians in works of the kind—and, 


Public opinion | 


indeed, in all building operations.* 


}minor repairs to the mosaic are taking place 


in various parts of the church, and the same | 


elaborate care is being manifested in every 
case. But how changed are the conditions 
under which this modern work is being 
executed from those the days of Ruskin 
and Street! .\ the object in view is t 
produce an ualouched appearance. 

The famous wavy floor of mosaic (its 
waviness thought by the credulous in such 
matters to have been intentionally designed 
to represent a ‘sea of life,” but which in 
reality is due to bad foundations) is being 
patched here and there—but in a very 
different manner from the portion in the 
north-west aisle, restored in the taste of th 
period some twenty-five years ago. The 
present restorations are actually being made 
without levelling the pavement! Could 
|anything more distinctly demonstrate the 
' almost excessive conservatism which is now 
passing over the land. The Italians are, 
indeed, proving themselves masters in the 
craft of preserving ancient monuments, and 
lalthough the conservation of the uneven 
levels in St. Mark’s floor seems carrying the 


reparation to an 


|}modern principles of 
| 


extreme, still the careful reproduction of the 
‘original with all its characteristic griminess 
‘is distinctly satisfactory, and an altogether 
|more agreeable result than anything of the 
kind attempted in the old days. 

| ® And in nothing is this thoroughness so conspicuous as 
in the almost monumenta! scaffoldings which are made 
use of on such occasions as the present. In more northern 
countries a comparatively rough arrangement of poles and 
| boarding tied up with ropes, and with a patchwork screen 
to preclude inquisitive 

be considered sufficient. Here in Venice, as at the still 
morejimposing work going on in the Baptistry of Florence 
(which has already been several years in progress), the 
scaffolding has been elaborately constructed of carefully- 
ceiling of boards dividing off 
** restoration ” from the 





investigation by the public, would 


fitting timbers, with a neat 
the whole space occupied for the 
church below, so that many visitors to the church may be 
quite unaware of so important a work being in progress, 
so neatly is the whole operation arried on without affect- 
ing the floor-space below. This self-supporting scaffold rests 
e at the base of the dome ; 


4 


entirely on the great main cornix 
by the little 


the space screened off within is lighted 
windows which form a peculiar feature of Byzantine 
domical architecture, and in this case are within the curve 
of the dome 





Other | 
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St. Mark’s has an unique history. At one 
| time it was the centre monument of a mighty 
Republic, the chief temple of a nation much 
in the sense, perhaps, of what the Parthenon 
represented to the Greeks. And as such 


| the peculiar Byzantine style of the building 


seems to have been most religiously pre- 
served throughout the ages in a way which 
was almost unnatural. For we must 
remember that in the days when the Serene 
Republic was at the zenith of its wealth and 
splendour, the new principles of art of at 
least the Renaissance, if not the pseudo- 
Classic schools, were generally accepted, 
and to men imbued with such ideas the 
mosaic interior of St. Mark’s must have 
appeared but a “goffa” (to use Vasari’ 
word) monument of their rude and barbarous 
forefathers. It is, indeed, surprising that 
St. Mark's did not share the fate of old St. 
Peter’s or the other basilicas of Rome, for 
Venice was not a deserted capital like 
Ravenna, but a centre of the revival of the 
new studies in art and literature. How 
often Palladio, or Scamozzi, or their fellow 
workers in the great change of taste in 
the sixteenth century, must have con- 
templated with pleasurable anticipation 
the remodelling of the old building! As 
we know from their writings, they could but 
have looked upon such a building as quite 
beneath criticism from their standpoint o 
exclusive admiration for the Classic style 
And certainly the Neo-Classicists may be 
allowed to have had some reason on their 
side. St. Mark’s is not an example ot archi- 
tecture in the organic or true sense, any more 
than certain other great churches of Italy 
which are in what the Italians call the 
r Siena, 


> 


“ fragmentary ” style, such as Pisa, 
built up of second-hand materials in a way 
which may be high!y decorative and artistic, 
but scarcely to be deemed the highest type 
of architecture. Critically examined, St. 
Mark's consists of little more than a suge 


| vaulted shell of brickwork, lined and deco- 


rated with precious marbles and mosaics 


but not one of its innumerable marble 
columns was ordered at any quarry for the 
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Sketch Plan of St. Mark's, Vesic 





St. Antonio, Padua, Sketch of Interior, looking East, 
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purpose ; all were stolen from Levantine 
buildings and sent home as ballast in re- 
turning empty galleys of the period. Its 
glass mosaic decorations are partly remark- 
able on account of their being used nowhere 
else in Venice. Within the region of the 
lagunes there is nothing exactly resembling 
St. Mark's either in construction, scale, or 
mode of decoration, except St. Antonio at 
Padua, which seems a more perfected 
example of the same system of building. 
The more ancient Duomo of Torcello has 
little in common with it beyond the mere 
circumstance of a similar decoration in 
mosaic; in other respects this venerable 
<burch belongs to the series of Basilicas of 
Ravenna. 

Probably the chief reason for the escape 
of St. Mark's from the vandalism of the 
pseudo-classic age, in addition to its evident 
incompatibility of plan and construction 
with the models of the later taste, was the 
completeness of its mosaic decorations. 
Few, if any, buildings of the size were so 
complete in a mediwval style when the 
great change of the fifteenth century took 
place. The mosaic pictures which were 
added by certain celebrated artists at that 
period were probably in the form of 
restorations or, rather, substitutions ; such, 
for instance, as the figure of St. Mark— 
attributed to Titian—over the central west 
door, which was clearly a mere replacement 
of the much older mosaic of a totally 
different style. To alter the basilica at all 
would have involved the complete sweeping 
away of its chief and characteristic feature, 
the mosaic work and marble sheeting which 
covers every square foot of its brick walls. 
St. Mark’s was thus one of the few 
medieval buildings which benefited by 
a completeness, which, although preventing 
that picturesqueness associated with a 
mingling of styles, at the same time pre- 
served it as a curiosity on account of its 
unique character. All through the later 
centuries the golden, glittering splendours of 
the mosaic doubtless excited the admiration 
of the Venetian populace, and the fact that 
great artists like Titian associated their 
names her such a style of art would also 
naturally tend to check an Suggestions 
which the architects of the ‘serie would 


often attempted in those days. But not- 
withstandiog the influences surrounding and 
threatening its very existence, St. Mark's 
escaped and survived to our modern days 
for the admiration of a generation more 
eclectic in taste. 

As has been remarked, almost the only 
building which at all resembles St. Mark's 
is the neighbouring church of St. Antonio in 
Padua. In this latter the same massive 
piers support the same kind of domes, and 
the general appearance of the building 
suggests that a similar use of mosaic was 
originally intended, although not an inch of 
such a decoration was ever executed, St. 
Antonio was evidently built, or at least 
finished, long after the change of taste took 
place; when mosaic was no longer the 
medium of an artistic expression to which 
the usual developments of an architectural 
style such as the Byzantine seem rather 
sacrificed. Both St. Mark's and St. Antonio's 
belong to a period of transition from the 
ancient basilica of the Ravenna type to the 
church of the short-lived “ Gothic” style of 
Italy. In St. Antonio the beginning of the 
pointed arch mode of construction, the 
striving for lofty proportions, and, above all), 
the introduction of the central European 
type of east end, with its ambulatory and 
chévet of encircling chapels, all belong 
to the later style; whilst at the same 
time a very strong resemblance (especially 
in plan) to the basilica of Venice suggests 
the possibilities of a still finer example, as 
originally designed, of a mosaic-lined: in- 
terior of grand proportions which was never 
carried into effect. In St. Antonio the 
traditional colonnades of the ancient basilica, 
which survive to some extent in St. Mark's, 


are eliminated; the vaulted, domical in-.; 


terior takes the place of the older long- 
drawn aisles with lean-to roofs. But unfor- 
tunately by the time this grand building was 


tically abandoned for the more exact iresco 


painting, with all its astonishing adaptability d 
to decorative work. The huge brick shell, buildings fated to perpetual remodelling 4°" 
instead of being covered internally with transformation. The magnificent works 7 
glass mosaic, as was probably, if not cer- art with whieW' it is crowded are in ato 
tainly, the intention of its original designer, selves perfect, but they were a 
was treated in the style of a later period by men who could ruthlessty whitew2s) 
and presented a sufficiently splendid effect frescoes of the Middle Ages. The inte 





make for converting the basilica into one of 
the coldly correct classical reproductions so 






until its frescoes were covered up with the, 
whitewash of the sixteenth century. 


‘ 


completed the mosaic art had beet prac. 


a 


At the end of the eleventh century S:. 
Mark's seems to have been remodelled as 
we see it at the present day. St. Antonio 
was commenced—that is to say, designed 
—almost immediately after the death of its 
tutelary patron in 1231, but according t 
some accounts it was not finished for deco- 
ration until the middle of the filteent 
century. Roughly speaking, rather more 
than a century intervened between the dates 
of the two greatest monuments of Venetia: 
architecture, and it is curious to notice what 
an advance in methods of construction and 
in general design had taken place in the 
interval, The church of Padua is a magni'- 
cent conception from every point of view, 
whilst on the other hand the heavy propo:- 
tions and want of a distinctly architectura 
character and style in St. Mark's is scarvely 
redeemed by the richness of its mosaic 
The plan of St. Antonio is clearly a lines 
descendant from that of St. Mark's, but the 
suppression of the Byzantine narthex ev- 
closing the west end, and the introduction c 
the pointed arch as a dominating tcature 
in place of the older style of construction, 
create an altogether different effect. Indeed, 
to the ordinary beholder there is not very 
much resemblance between the two churches 
at first sight, but, perhaps, if we allow our 
selves to imagine the interior of St. Antonie 
a blaze of mosaic colour and gilding, as " 
was doubtless intended to be by its origina 
designer, the resemblance between the two 
becomes clearer, and the imposing characte’ 
of such a style of architecture and decoratior 
is sufficiently evident. It is to be regretted 
St. Antonio was never completed as 4 com 
summation of the Italo-Byzantine sty’ * 
style of particular originality and ™agh 
ficence. 

As has been said, the interior of >‘ 
Mark's, owing to its completeness a! 4° 
early date, escaped to a great extent the 
alterations which werecustomary in churches 
during later ages. But St. Antonio, 0" the 
contrary, has been one of those unfortunate 


appears to have been entirely painted—the 
domes, vauitings, wails, pilasters—during 
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the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, These 
paintings were whitewashed, probably in 
the sixteenth century, when the numerous 
additions of that period were made to the 
interior. At a still later date the basilica 
suffered from a fire which would necessitate 
an additional coat or two. Not only the 
mural decorations of the main body of the 
church, with its domes, &c, were covered 
up, but the side chapels of individual 
character, which always give to an Italian 
church such additional interest, were re- 
duced to the same white uniformity. 

At the present day a scheme is on foot to 
restore the interior to its pristine splendour ; 
but not, of course, with the idea of intro- 
ducing the mosaic style which the building 
was so evidently designed for. The frescoes 
of the westernmost dome have been laid 
bare from the whitewash in a somewhat 
deplorable condition, but they are suffi- 
ciently preserved to allow of a perfect repro- 
duction of the original painting. Large 
designs have been prepared for the purpose 
by a firm of decorative artists, and these are 
exhibited in the church with a view of 
attracting funds for the work. To criticise 
these productions is a little difficult, because 
even the large-scale drawings of so vast a 
building (about 100 ft. in height to the 
centres of the domes) are necessarily 
inadequate to give a true impression of 
what is intended. It is to be hoped 
that these designs merely represent an 
approximation to the eventual carrying out 
of the work, and that the frescoes will be 
repainted on the original lines as far as may 
be. These drawings have the unfortunate 
character of most modern decorative work, 
they are .too evidently the result of study 
and copyism, made in an office or studio by 
a designer whose only occupation is that of 
making such small drawings of work to be 
carried out in execution by another hand. 
One of the eastern chapels is being at 
present decorated on a separate scheme as 
the national offering of a Polish committee. 

Whatever the present scheme for restoring 
the ancient frescoed interior of St. Antonio 
may be, there ig no doubt the newly- 
instituted government department for the 
preservation of the antiquities of Italy wil! 
not permit anything but a most accurate 
copy of the remains stil] in existence be- 
neath the whitewash. 
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NOTES. 
‘eiaciaceriaa ue a time when so much is 
Seseet ? ing done in the metropolis 


in the way of altering its streets 
and thoroughfares, the case of ‘' The Property 
Exchange, No. 1, Ltd, ». Mayor, '&c., of 
Wandsworth” will be read with interest 
The question there raised was whether where 
an existing street is widened all or only 
some of the owners of property fronting on 
the street can be made liable to contribute 
to the expenses of paving the portion added, 
or whether it forms part of the old street. 
The street in question was situated at 
Tooting, and since 1855 had been a 
thoroughfare repaired by the Wandsworth 
Board of Works, 16 ft. wide, and with 
a row of houses on the south side 
which had been erected some seventy-five 
years ago. In 1898 the roadway was 
widened to 40 ft, and certain buildings 
were erected on the north side ; and in 1899 
the Wandsworth Board of Works paved the 


street and endeavoured to charge the ex- 
penses on the owners of property abutting 
thereon. The owner of the houses on the 
south side resisted this on the ground that 
the street was an old street, and a summons 
against him was dismissed by the magis- 
trates. This exact point was decided in the 
case of White v. Fulham Vestry, so their 





decision was unquestionably right. The 
Local Authority then apportioned the) 
expenses of paving the added portion 
of the street on the property to the 
north of it, and the Court of hana 
affirming, the Divisional Court have held 
this portion to be a new street within 
the meaning of Section 105 of the Metro- 
politan Management Act, 1855, charg-! 
able on the owners of property fronting | 
thereon. The decision is not free from! 
difficulty owing tothe wording of the section, | 
which makes the “owners of the houses 
forming such street” liable to pay these! 
expenses, on which it was contended all the 
owners must be charged. The ratio 
decidendi is, however, as follows :—Section | 
77 of the Metropolis Management Amend- |! 
ment Act, 1862, which made the owners of | 
land not built upon also liable to contribute, | 
uses the words “the owners of land bound. | 
ing or abutting on such street,” and “street” | 
in the principal Act (Section 250) is made! 
to include any “highway, road; lane, ' 
and a part of any such highway, &c.,” and’ 
the Court held the combined effect of| 
those sections to be the same as Section 
150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, under’ 
which section on similar facts it has been’ 
held (in “Richards Kessick”) that the! 
added strip formed a “new street” for the! 
expenses of paving which the frontagers on | 
such strip were liable. 


i 


t 





THE powers of Urban District 
Authorities under Section 25 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, } 
received consideration in the recent case of | 
Woodford Urban District Council e. Stark. | 
The respondent being about to erect two 
houses gave the District Counci! due notice, 
and submitted plans. The District Council, 
on the report of their surveyor, disapproved 
the plans on the ground that a combined 
drain was shown for the two houses, and 
laid two informations against the respondent 
under Section 25 of the Public Health Act, 
1875. The justices dismissed those informa- 
tions on the ground that they had no 
jurisdiction, because under this section, 
the surveyor had only power to consider the 
size, materials, leve!, and fall of such a drain. 
The Divisional Court remitted the case to 
the justices, intimating the section gave 
power to order a separate drain for each 
house. Before the Divisional Court the 
argument seems to have been used that the 
two houses were one building, and con- 
sequently one drain only was necessary. 
This argument is based on the definition of 
drain contained in Section 4 of the Act which 
defines it as any “drain of and used for the 
drainage of one building or only premises 
within the same curtilage,” and on certain 
cases which have turned on the question 
whether the system of drainage was a “drain” 
or a “sewer,” with a view to determining 
whether the private individual or the Local 
Authority was responsible for its repair, and 
in this connexion semi-detached houses were 
held one building, “ Hadley v. Webb,” (igo1, 


Urban District 
Aathorities. 








2 ch., 126). Under Section 25 the word 


“house” is used, and what the Urban 
Authority bas to consider is the “ effectual 
Grainage of such house”; and in the case 
under consideration the Court intimated that 
the section contemplated at least one drain for 
each house, It must be borne in mind the 
Urban Authority, however, can only regard 
the effectual drainage of that particular 
house, not its effectual drainage in con- 
nexion with any particular system of 
drainage in use in the district, “ Matthews 
v. Strachan " (1901, 2 K.B.,, 547} 





Tue debate last week in the 
House of Commons, which 
resulted in the second reading 
of Mr. Raymond Greene's Bill to enable 
Local Authorities to grant old age pensions 
to deserving paupers, was little better than 
a waste of legislative time. The Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, of course, 
said that the Treasury could not possibly 
find the necessary millions which this Bill 
would require if it became law. The House, 
nevertheless, voted for the second reading. 
Members will thus be able to say to their 
constituents that they have done their best 
to obtain old age pensions for deserving 
poor, though all those who passed through 
the division lobbies knew perfectly well that 
this measure was not in the least likely to 
become law. That Local Authorities in 
rural districts might do something to re- 
establish village almshouses for aged persons 
of good character is undoubted; but this 
they have now the power to do. Archi- 
tecturally, there are no more interesting 
features in the country districts than the old 
a’mshouses—such, for example, as those at 
Abingdon. No doubt the system requires 
very careful watching, but that it may he 
used in the future beneficially in many cases 
there can be no doubt. 


Old Age 


Pensions. 





Teo Tue Bills promoted by the 
-_ Commercial and the South 
So Metropolitan Gas Companies 
respectively have both been shorn of im- 
portant clauses by the Select Committee 
appointed to consider them, but the proposal 
that the standard illuminating power of 
the gas supplied by the Commercial Co. 
shall be reduced from sixteen to fifteen 
candles, and eventually to fourteen candles, 
with a compensating reduction in the stan- 
dard price, was not opposed. We hope to 
see the standard price of the gas supplied 
by the Gaslight and Coke Co. reduced next 
year on similar terms. In view of the fact 
that gas is now mainly used, not for pro- 
ducing luminous flames, but for heating 
purposes and for incandescent lighting, it 
is not surprising that the reduction in the 
illuminating power was not opposed, but 
it is somewhat remarkable that no effort 
has been made by the representatives of 
the consumers to introduce a heating 
power standard. The heating value of 
gas can be determined readily and accu- 
rately, and with the reduction in illuminating 
power there is great danger of a reduction 
in the calorific value of the gas, and a conse- 
quent decrease in its value for heating, 
cooking, and power purposes. The principal 
portion of the South Metropolitan Bill was 
that proposing the abolition of the office of 
the Gas Referees, three eminent scientists 
appointed by the Board of Trade to pre- 
scribe the methods to be used for testing 
the metropolitan gas supply. It - also 
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sought by this Bill to revert to the primitive 
testing methods set forth in the Gas Works 
Clauses Act, 1871. It is gratifying to be 
able to record that the Select Committee 
struck out this portion of the Bill without 
hesitation. To permit less efficiently 
purified gas to be supplied would be a 
retrograde step, for purification is not 
unduly costly; and although great stress 
was laid by the promoters of the Bill upon 
the worry and premature senility caused by 
the stringency of the tests, we do not 
doubt that the supply of competent gas 
engineers will suffice to meet the demand. 





Tue by-laws concerning the 
ee: use of their subways which 
were approved at the recent 
meeting of the London County Council will 
be of interestfto many of our readers, We 
note that the electric light companies are 
required to give full particulars of the in- 
sulation {of their cables and the highest 
electro-motive force for which they are to be 
used, Full powers forentering the subways 
in cases of emergency are given, and the 
keys of the subway entrances will be kept at 
specified places. The County Council very 
properly make a rule that no person shall 
take into a subway any “candle, lamp, or 
light ” other than a safety lamp of approved 
pattern. They also strictly forbid smoking or 
even taking a match down the subway except 
with the consent of the inspecting officer. 
Not only has the danger trom leakage from 
the gas mains to be guarded against now-a- 
days, but also the danger from explosive 
gases distilled from the bitumen which is so 
largely used for insulating electric mains, 
The annual charges for the use of the 
various subways seem to us to be scarcely 
equitable. A gas or water main above 
36 in. in diameter can be laid along the 
whole length of the Victoria-embankment 
subway for an annual charge of 50/, whilst 
for an electric light main contained in a pipe 
only one-third of the diameter of the gas- 
pipe, the charge is 84/. Again, why should 
the charge for a cable 18 in. in diameter be 
only three times as great as for a cable 3 in. 
in diameter, although it is thirty-six times as 
heavy and takes up thirty-six times as much 
room / 





YOUNG people generally think 

Mascory?- themselves wiser than their 
elders. Sometimes they are 

right, more generally wrong. Young nations 
are very much like other children, and are 
equally ready to offer advice in quarters 
where it is not required. As the necessities 
of young people are not entirely those of 
older people, so the necessities of young 
nations are not those of older nations, 
This view of life has been imperfectly 


' realised in the United States, but it is 


gradually becoming recognised. One 
indication of this change is afforded by 
the growing popularity{of masonry bridges 
among American railroad engineers. In 
our own, country, where things in genera] 
are of thoroughly settled character, the incli- 
nation of the engineer is towards solid and 
lasting work, Consequently, masonry bridges 
have never gone entirely out of fashion, and 
metal. structures of the same class have 
always been noted for massiveness and sta- 
bility, so that the railway viaducts of a past 
generation are still quite suitable for the 
greatly increased moving loads of the pre- 
sent day. On the other hand, American 


practice has always had a tendency towards 
the lightest possible construction consistent 
with safety, based upon the requirements of 
the moment. It is now being discovered 
across the Atlantic that closely-designed 
metal structures suffer considerably from 
the great weight and speed of modern 
traffic, and that if bridges of the pre- 
sent are to be the bridges of the future, 
the margin of strength must provide for 
future development as well as for present 
satety. The masonry arch can be econo- 
mically built of such proportions as to 
comply with these essentials, and there are 
already several examples demonstrating ap- 
preciation of the fact in America. One of 
these is the Rockville bridge, recently com- 
pleted by the Pennsylvania Railway Co, 
about 4,000 ft. in length, and consisting of 
forty-eight masonry arches of 70 ft. span. 
A steel bridge on the same system is shortly 
to be replaced by a masonry viaduct of 
twenty-one arches varying from 51 ft. to 
72 ft. span; and a new masonry bridge of 
eighteen 60-ft. spans is to be built by the 
company across the Delaware River at 
Trenton. It is certainly unwise to overlook 
the possibilities of steel construction, but the 
other extreme is equally inadvisable. 





SoME interesting data have 
Building Tests been furnished during the 
demolition of the temporary 
buildings erected for the Paris Exhibition. 
The tests applied to the San Marino Pavi- 
lion appear to have been of a particularly 
stringent character, including the agency of 
fire, and afterwards of physical force. The 
structure consisted largely of armoured con- 
crete, of which details have appeared in our 
columns at various times. With the object 
of subjecting the whole of the pavilion to 
the influence of the ordeal! by fire, a portion 
of the concrete flooring between the ground 
and first floors was removed, and large bon- 
fires of woodwork from other demolished 
buildings were then lighted on the ground 
floor, so that every part of the structure 
should be exposed to the action of the flames. 
That the test was of severe character is 
proved by the fact that glass in the centre 
lantern was melted, and that Portland 
cement on the treads of the staircase had 
the appearance of being partially fused. 
However, no serious injury was caused to 
the essential parts of the structure, for, 
although plastering suffered, the concrete 
construction remained intact. Attacks were 
next made with a battering-ram against one 
of the turrets, after the supports had been 
partly removed. The weapon employed 
weighed about two-thirds of a ton, and, 
being suspended freely by roped, it was 
operated by eight men, After much of the 
pavilion had been knockod away, the corbel 
formed by half the building, overhanging 
some 23 ft., and weighing about 50 tons, 
was still in position with no visible support 
beyond a slender column of cored brick- 
work. These tests seem to justify the 
confidence in armoured concrete construc- 
tion entertained by Continental architects 
and engineers. 





__ Lorp RAYLEIGH concluded his 

Lord Rayleigh’s course of lectures on “ Some 
Electrical Developments” last 

Saturday. He began by showing the effect 





of bringing an electrified point near a jet 


— — 
of escaping steam, the colour of the ,; 
becoming darker and reminding one of . 
thunder cloud. The electrification of th, 


jet causes the minute globules of water ;,, 
coalesce into larger drops, in the same way 
that atmospheric electricity causes the heavy 
rain during a thunderstorm. = The explana. 
tion of the phenomenon was by no Means 
as simple as it was generally supposed to 
be. The lecturer showed that the same 
effect could be produced by a current o; 
air that had passed over sulphuric acid 
or by merely bringing a flame near the 
jet. He also showed that a jet oj 
water which contains a trace of mi) 
breaks up into drops exactly in the same 
way as an electrified jet of pure water. By 
means of a Braun vacuum tube it was shown 
how a beam of Kathode rays could be 
deflected by an ordinary magnet, and by 
placiog this beam in the centre of 3 
rotating magnetic field, it was seen that it 
traced out a circle of light on a fluorescent 
screen. Lord Rayleigh stated that good 
work in studying magnetic fields by this 
method had been done in Germany. A 
beam of Kathode rays, unlike a galvano- 
meter needle, had no inertia, and hence no 
complicated corrections for this effect had to 
be introduced into the measurements. The 
question of what Rontgen rays are is sti! 
unsolved. Unlike light cr Hertzian waves, 
they cannot be refracted or polarised, it 
is even doubtful whether they can be 
reflected. We would expect that they could 
be diffracted, but careful experiments by 
Dutch physicists had proved that no trace 
of this effect was visible, and hence, if the 
Kathode rays be caused by an undulatory 
motion of the ether the wave length must be 
a hundred times shorter than the wave 
length of violet light. The old controversy 
which raged in Newton's time as to whether 
the corpuscular theory or the undulatory 
theory of light were true has been revived 
concerning these rays. It has been suggested 
that the Kathode rays and the Becquere| 
rays are ‘simply streams of corpuscles 
Lord Rayleigh would point out, however, 
that there were several effects common to 
both Réntgen rays and ultra violet light 
namely, that they both discharged bodies, 
electrified negatively and affected photo- 
graphic plates and fluorescent screens Lord 
Rayleigh concluded by showing a striking 
experiment which illustrated how rapidly 
ozone destroyed indiarubber. It seems to us 
that this experiment would explain the rapid 
deterioration of the rubber which sometimes 
takes place in high tension electric cables, 
and has generally been attributed to defects 
in the rubber itself. 





Klectri THE on “ Electric Rail- 
Railways. dah” is Mines. Swinburne 

and Cooper read to the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers last week is 4 
timely and valuable one. They state the 
problems that have to be solved very clearly, 
and give approximate solutions, which, 
whether right or wrong, are at least perfectly 
definite, and their assumptions are all stated. 
Instead of attacking the problems by giving 
a résumé of recent engineering practice, and 
trying to sift out those solutions which have 
proved unsatisfactory, they boldly offer 
original solutions arrived at on scientiic 
principles. They divide the problems of 
electric railways into three classes, namely, 





“ tubes,” suburban railways, and main 
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lines. As tube railways, as at present 
designed, are not meant to be linked 
on to other lines, they offer a very 
special problem, in which the main difficulty 
js to get the train to start sufficiently rapidly. 
Oa the Central London Railway, although 
the trains stop only fifteen seconds at each 
station, yet this amounts to 10 per cent. of 
the total time. The authors state that if the 
cars were arranged as on the Metropolitan 
of Paris, so that a door at one end is used 
for entering the car and one at the other end 
for leaving, then ten seconds would be long 
enough. In urban lines rapid acceleration 
and powerful braking are of paramount im- 
portance. The authors consider that the 
main line problem is not yet ready for 
serious treatment, but they point out many 
of the advantages that would accrue from 
electrical working, In this case the power 
can be cut off without communicating 
with the driver, and so he will have 
no need of signals. In some of the 
systems sketched by the authors it would 
be easy to signal the exact position of the 
train to the station. “ Models will then 
move along plans of the railway, so that the 
trains are controlled entirely from on shore, 
so to speak.” The responsibility of the 
driver will be reduced to a minimum; al! 
that he has to do being to keep a look out 
for anything on the line and to start and 
stop at stations. It will be as easy to run 
in fogs as in the dark, and they will no 
longer dislocate the traffic as at present. In 
the subsequent discussion, Mr. Dow, a well- 
known American electrician, criticised the 
constant current system the authors pro- 
posed. He said that you could not foretell 
the behaviour of large series motors merely 
by knowing how small ones worked, and 
that he had found by practical experience 
that series motors on constant current cir- 
cuits “bucked” severely, with the result 
that all the passengers got collected at one 
end of the car. He also gave a humorous 
description of the “hustling ” tactics adopted 
by the American conductor in order to 
accelerate the service. 


iis INVITATIONS have been issued 
Industries $0F @ conference to be held at 
Warwick Castle at the begin- 
ning of May on the subject of Village 
Industries, Although these may be regarded 
as largely agricultural, it is obvious that 
there are a number which are of a purely 
mechanical nature, and which deserve just 
as much consideration as those connected 
with farming or gardening. Among the 
various means by which the depopulation of 
the rural districts might be a little stayed 
1s the improvement of the position of 
various industries connected with woodwork 
Sanitation and leather work. If a dweller 
'n @ Country district can get as good work at 
his own door as from a distant town, he will 
certainly do so, and the well-to-do artisan in 
an English village is, in many respects, in a 
better position than his brother in a town. 
The chief means to produce this result is an 
eiticient system of technical education pro- 
longed and systematic, with some connexion 
between education and ‘practice, such as the 
giving advantages, educationally, to appren- 
tices in the various trades and the employ- 
ment by Local Authorities, County and 
an Councils of those who have been 

rai in the Local E i ini 
“fi ducational Training 


Durinc the past few years 
Hanover-square, first built 
nearly two hundred years ago, 
has suffered considerable alteration,’ involv- 
ing the loss of much of its distinctive and 
uncommon architectural character. The 
houses, beautifully built,of red brick, closely 
jointed, in the south-west corner, and having 
elevations with high narrow windows (like 
that of a house in Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square) after a very infrequent design, 
formed a highly-pleasing feature of the 
prospect as one looked towards the widened 
opening of George-street. But ‘at that spot 
is now being erected a block of flats and 
chambers, designed by Messrs. C. Bell, 
Withers, & Meredith, which quite mar the 
old-world dignity and repose of that quarter. 
On the east side of the square, at the corner 
of Hanover-street, the old concert and ball 
rooms built for Sir John Gallini have been 
replaced with a large block of buildings from 
plans and designs by Mr. J. Sawyer. The 
“Rooms,” latterly occupied by the St. 
George's Club, had been erected on the site 
(purchased for 5,000/.) of Lord Dillon’s town 
house for Sir John Gallini, and were opened 
in 1775 by Bach and Abe! for concerts, routs, 
and masquerades. It is said that Salaman 
there directed the former six of the symphonies 
which Haydn composed in London, 1791-2, 
with the remaining six, in the following year, 
for Salaman’s concerts. Shortly afterwards 
the “Concerts of Ancient Music” were re- 
moved from the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
to the Hanover-square rooms, which were 
subsequently used during a long period for 
the annual performances of the “ Messiah” 
on behalf of the Koya! Society of Musicians. 
The Philharmonic concerts were transterred 
thither, after the destruction by fire, in 1830, 
of the old Argyll Rooms in Regent-street, 
built by Nash for Joseph Welch, and there 
was held the first series of concerts given by 
the Henry Leslie Choir, The ceiling of the 
great room, goft. by 35 ft, was painted by 
Cipriani. Since the Arts Club quitted 
their old premises for Dover-street, the 
front of their former home in the square has 
been altered; and close by, on the north 
side, is a new block of flats and shops, with 
a return-frontage in Harewood-place, de- 
signed by Mr. P. Hoffmann, which il! accords 
with the two adjacent fronts of Harewood 
House with pilasters and a rounded bay 
coated with Liardet cement, as added by 
Robert and James Adam. 


Changes in 
Hanover-s:juare. 


Tuis house, situated in Aubrey- 
Compton Li. road, and an adjoining resi- 
dence in Campden Hill-square, 
will shortly be offered for sale at the Mart. 
The property, covering, with the garden 
ground, nearly 15,000 {t. superficial, occupies 
a lofty position upon the summit of the hill, 
and the turret of Tower Crecy forms a con- 
spicuous feature of the landscape as it rises 
above the trees around. It was built tor his 
own occupation by Thomas Page, the civil 
engineer, who died in 1877; he adopted a 
quasi-Gothic style in honour, it is said, of 
the Black Prince, and as leaseholder was 
required to hoist a flag upon each anniver- 
sary of the battle of Crecy. 





The Charch of THERE is no more picturesque 
St. Just, Cornish Church than that of 
— Just, in Roseland, on the 

edge of one of the wooded creeks which 

break into the land of Falmouth Harbour. 





The overhanging banks of the old grave- 
yard, now bright with daffodils and prim- 
roses, and hartstongue fern, add to its charm. 
It is, therefore, with some regret that we 
find it is proposed to restore it, though the 
work is intended to be one of preservation 
and not of reconstruction. The edifice has 
been examined by Mr. Kinnaird Jenkins, the 
diocesan surveyor. There are certaialy 
indications of structural defects, but it is very 
much to be hoped that nothing more will be 
done than is actually necessary. It is quite 
a mistake to take out the stonework 
of windows in which there is no valuabie 
giass until they are at the very last stage of 
decay. Every church which possesses old 
architectural features should have these 
carefully preserved to scale, on proper plans, 
and then, when in the last resort a window 
has to be replaced, there is clear evidence of 
its character. There is even yet a too great 
tendency to anticipate the work of time in 
our English churches, and to put in new 
work which is not needed for the purpose of 
structural preservation. To fill St. Just with 
new stone work would be to take away most 
of its charm. The name itself has a great 
suggestion of the picturesque, and of the 
luxuriant region in which the church is 
placed. It may be disagreeable to destroy 
pleasing allusions, but it is interesting to 
point out that “ Roseland” has not the 
meaning which one would popularly sup- 
pose, but should be strictly “ Rosland,” 
which means moor or peat land. 





The Shape of AMONG the illustrations we 
ae have given to Mr. Levers 

interesting paper at the Archi- 
tectural Association on the Port Sunlight 
buildings, is the plan of the open-air swim- 
ming-bath, which we have given because it 
is a suggestion worth attention in regard 
to the planning of swimming-baths. It 
will be seen (p. 313) that it is 
oval in shape. Swimming-baths are 
almost invariably made in a long rect- 
angular form. Why should this be the 
accepted form? The result is that a prec- 
tised swimmer, who could go many lengths 
of the bath without difficulty, has to stop 
and turn at each end) With an oval bath 
he could swim round and round without 
stopping. In baths where anything like an 
architectural treatment could be afforded, 
the oval plan would give scope also for a 
fine architectural effect, in a bath on a large 


scale. 





Ditties 
i a 2 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Arch- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting-room of the Royal Instr- 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read, Messrs. A. W. Heath, R. D. Wells, and 
C. H. Wheeler were elected members. 

On: the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. F. E. Williams and to Messrs. Derry & 
Toms in connexion with the visit on the sth 
inst. to the new premises in Kensington High- 
street. 

New Premises Fun. 

The Chairman said he had to announce the 
following additional donations to the New 
Premises Fund viz, Messrs. C. E Bateman, 
s!. ss.; Noel F. Barwell, 4. 48.; W. j. N. 
Millard, 2/. 2s.; and D. F. Fyfe, 1. ts. The 
Chairman said he had pleasure in reading the 
following letter, received from Mr. Bateman -— 
“T have much interested in following the 





subscription list for the new premises fund fol- 
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owing upon ~~ appeal for :mall di nations: 
which, I think, you put in exactly the right way 
to encourage the younger members to give 
something from time to time, as they can 
afford it. Iam sending you a guinea towards 
one of five guineas which I propose to spread 
over five years, and hope this course will be 
followed by others. Men do not care some- 
times to give oniy a small amount when a 
larger sum is required, but we all know from 
experience that a big bill of extras may be 
made up of a number of small! items. I hope 
you will soon have sufficient funds to justify a 
start being made, 1 was through the Day 
Schoo! recently, and should like to congratulate 
you upon the excellent work being done by 
the masters avd students,” 

The Chairman also announced that a 
mecting of the Discussion Section would be 
held on the 18 h prox., when Mr. A. Needham 
Wilson will read a paper entitled “A Tour 
through the Sovth of France.” 

Mr. R. S, Balfour, hon. secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to the donors :-— 
“Summer Holidays Among the Glories of 
France,” presented by the author, Mr, T. 
Francis Bumpus. “Monastic Seals of the 
Thirteenth Century,” by Gale Pedrick, pre- 
sented by Mr. Noe! F. Barwell. “ Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, 1900 to 
1901,” presented by the Society of Antiquaries. 


Dwellengs Erected at Port Sunlight and 
Thornton Hough. 


Mr. W. H, Lever then read the following 
paper :— 

When your Association did me the honour 
to invite me to read a paper on “ The Villages 
of Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough,” it 
appeared to me to be necessary before accept- 
ing your invitation that it should be clearly 
understocd to be out of the range of my ability 
to treat the subject from the standpoint of the 
architect. 

You were god enough to repeat your invi- 
tation after receiving this explanation, and now, 
if you gi.e me your kind indulgence, I wii! 
endeavour, in as few words as possible, to 
render an account of the building, planning. 
and laying out of Port Sunlight, and of the 
prriial re-building of the villige of Thornton 
jlough. 

Taking Port Sunlight first, its history is soon 
told. Our works were started in Warrington 
in January, 1886, and in the autumn of 1887, the 
site being found to be too small for our rapidly 
growing business, it was decided that the best 
course would be to remove entirely to some 
rural district where ample acreage could be 
secured adjacent to both rail and water trans- 
port, with reasonable facilities for obtaining 
the necessary supply of labour. To provide 
this a decision had first to be made as to which 
part of England was best suited to the par- 
ticular manufacture it was intended to carry 
on. Rightly or wrongly, the River Mersey 
was selected as the best for our business. 

Obtaining maps of the district, I next pro- 
ceeded to examine, partly by walking, partly 
by taking train, the most likely localities, and 
finally settled on land on the Bromborough 
Pool, situated about five miles from the centre 
of Birkenhead, and about seven miles across 
the river from Liverpool Town Hall. The 
intention was to build works and village. The 
village was part of the scheme from its very 
inception. Our first purchases were about 
fifty-six acres of land, of which twenty-four 
were intended for the business and works and 
thirty-two for the village. From time to time 
the area was added to by purchase as oppor- 
tunity offered, until to-day the area is 230 acres 
of which about ninety acres are devoted to the 
business and 140 to the village. 

The ninety acres devoted to the business are 
of no interest to us to-night, and therefore we 
will dismiss them and the buildings erected 
thereon from our thoughts, and confine our 
attention to the 140 acres devoted to the 
village. 

The ravines or gutters, up which, toa grea 
or less cxtent, in former days the tide a yr 

flow, we have filled up, and levelied the land 
at the bottom of the ravines, but only so as to 
raise it above high-water mark. This leaves 
toe ravines available for use as parks and re 
creation grounds, and so treated they will 
become the feature of the village. At the jonc 
tion with Bromborough Pool a dam is in course 
of construction, which will cut these parks off 
{com the incoming tides, and also serve to carry 
@ road at that point across the pool, 
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Fig 2.—Plan of Auditorium. 





The roads have been so planned that whilst 
making direct and shortest ways to important 
points, such as the railway station, the ferry, 
the tramway terminus, and to the office and 
works, they shall still form wherever possible 
curves and sweeps following the lines of the 
ravines. 

Another object aimed at in the laying out of 
the village has been that none of the houses 
should have their backs to the railway line. It 
is remarkable how little this is thought of in 
laying out building land adjoining railways, 
and yet I know of no feature of such an estate 
that ought to have more careful attention, both 
on the grounds of the financial success of such 
undertakings, and also in the interests of the 
public using the railways. The general width 
of the roads has been fixed at 40 {t.—say 
8 yards roadway and 8 ft. each for footpaths, 
but our widest road is 12 yards for roadway 
and 12 ft. for footpaths. I don’t know whether 
it is a recognised rule to make the footpaths as 
many feet wide as the roadways are yards in 
width, but I have always found this to give a 
most we ree? eos In order to realise 
the intention of leaving the ravines as parks 
and recreation grounds, and at the same time 
not diverge from the directness of the roads to 
adjacent local centres, the ravines had to be 
spanned at several points, and with two 
exceptions where bridges have been built, this 
has been done by means of banks of earth, In 
building these bridges the intention has been 
toadd distinct objects of interest to the village. 

The first of the two bridges is the one near 
the schools, spanning the park at that point. It 
was designed by Messrs. Douglas and Ford- 
ham, of Chester, and forms one of the most 
charming features of the village. The second 
bridge carries Bolton-road across the ravine to 





its continuation to New Chester-road. This 
bridge was built from the designs of Messrs. | 
William and Segar Owen, of Warrington, and. 
it would be difficult to imagine anything more | 
solid and strong, yet light and graceful. Itis | 





rer ee ne on ate mY 


an ideal structure for the purpose for which 1 
was designed. At the time the bridge was 
built we did not own and could not then readily 
acquire the land bounding the north-western 
buttresses of the bridge. The ravine, there 
fore, for many reasons, could not be 
spanned by an embankment. The neces- 
sity for the continuation of Bolton-road 
to New Chester - road was an urgent 
matter that could no longer be delayed 
Hence the only solution of the difficulty was 
the building of the bridge, which gave us the 
outlet we required and rendered us indepen- 
dent of adjoining landowners, with the reset 
that we were able later to purchase whates e 
land we required to the north of Bolton-rosc. 
Whether this would have been possible withou 
the independent outlet being first created | can 
not say ; but if that had appeared to us to de 
possible, the bridge in all probab.lity would 
not have been built, and the village would have 
lost one of its most striking features. The tots! 
area occupied by ravines is 121,000 square 
yards, or about 25 acres. Adjoining one © 
these ravines we are erecting a gymnasium 
using wood as the building materia 
In another, we are erecting an open: 4! 
theatre, which for want of a better name Wi! 
be called the Auditorium (figs. 1, 2). 1° 
sloping banks of the ravine allow of a pericc' 
arrangement of seats somewhat on the —s 
of the classic Greek theatres. Of course, 
know it is somewhat risky to build an ope” 
air theatre in this uncertain climate, but _ 
view taken is this, that we may possibly r¢ / 
on four months daring which we shall “pr 
this theatre extremely useful, and as the cost 
such an open-air theatre is certainly not mort 
than one-quarter that of a fully - enclosee 
building, it appears to be a fairly ec near oo 
arrangement. In addition, is it not desirabi® 
to cultivate more the capacity of our English 
climate for -air summer amusement 
However, in any case it will be an nares 
ing experiment. Adjoining another of Me 
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ravines and occupying a triangular piece of 
ground that otherwise could not have been 
profitably used, an open-air swimming bath 
(fig. 3) has been made. The shape of the bath 
is oval ; length, too ft; breadth, 75 ft. ; 3 ft. 
deep at one end and 7 ft. 4 in. at the other ; 
with wooden dressing-rooms placed in con- 
venient positions. 

What I may call the first public building to 
be erected at Port Sunlight was the Gladstone 
Hall, opened by the late Rt. Hon, W. E. Glad- 
stone, in November, 1891. This, in my un- 
profi Opinion, is the most appropriate 
village halt we have. It is simple and unpre- 
tentious, admirably adapted for the purpose tor 
which it wy gen nary and most suitable and 

Or erection in a village. The 
tendency at Port Sunlight has been euteg the 
for our architects to become 
more more elaborate in architectural 
design, and more and more extravagant in the 
use of costly building material. Although this 
uns boon done with the most happy results in 
cae of cases, I rather look upon such 

uildings as teaching merely what can be done 
bre unlimited money, and whilst this is very 

ght and proper in its own way, it does not 
teach us so useful a lesson as the more difficult 
hy of planning and designing simple, beauti- 

a, and i msive buildings suitable to 
Village life and village means. 

Bat Gladstone Hall has for long been too 
= for the needs of the village, and there- 
aS en aeiional dining-hall has been built, 

Present devoted entirely to the use of the 
women and girls of the works and village. 


This hall is called Hulme Hall, and I certainly 
feel a little more at liberty to criticise it, since 
it was built from the designs of the same 
architects who designed Gladstone Hall, 
Messrs. William and Segar Owen, of Warring- 
ton, than whom no one have been more happy 
in their work at Port Sunlight, to whom also 
we are indebted for the quiet grace and beauty 
of the earliest buildings in the village which 
have given to it its distinctive English village 
character. Probably the difficulties con- 
nected with the size of Hulme Hall 
were greater than appear at first sight, the 
problem being to provide dining accommoda- 
tion for not less than 1,500 people seated at 
small tables—say six persons at each table. 
The effect produced on one’s mind by Hulme 
Hall is not that of a village building, but 
rather that referred to above as showing what 
can be done with unlimited money lavishly 
spent, which is, perhaps, the least useful les- 
son village architecture should teach. How- 
ever, the hall answers its purpose most admir- 
ably, and should prove to be a centre of life 
for the village as long as the village is in exist- 
ence. The cooking arrangements are most 
admirable and perfect. A happier or brighter 
spectacle than the hall at noon, with the hun- 
dreds of healthy, bright girls seated at the 
clean, neat tables, would be difficult to find. 

At about the same time that we built the 
Gladstone Hall we built a block of cottages, 
with a shop at one end of the block. This 
shop is now used as the village post and 
telegraph office, and is well worth attention. 
The haif-timber work in this shop is solid oak, 
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employed, as nearly as the modern Building 
Acts will allow, in exactly the same way as it 
would have been employed had the shop been 
erected 300 years ago. The same remark 
applies practically to all the half-timber 
buildings at Port Sunlight, although there 
are, I think, one or perhaps two cases where 
this has not been strictly adhered to. The 
village stores used to be at this shop, but 
the growth of the village soon rendered it 
too small, and therefore large central shops 
were built from the designs of Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham, of Chester. The site 
selected is at the corner of Bolton-road and 
Bridge-street, and the group of shops consists 
of grocery and provision shop, drapery and 
millinery shop, and butcher's shop. These 
stores are managed by the employees them- 
selves entirely, and whatever capital is em- 
ployed is provided by themselves, and what- 
ever profits are made are divided amongst 
themselves. 

Over the entire area of the three shops is the 
Girls’ Institute, with large central hall and side 
classrooms, the latter formed by movable 
wooden screens, so that when required they 
can be thrown into the central hall. This is 
the girls’ clab of the village, and one 0’ our 
most useful institutions. Sewing classes, 
ambulance classes, &c., are held here during 
the winter months, and in a lesser degree also 
during the summer. This institution does not 
quite correspond to the Men's Social Club, 
being a more educational institution than the 
men's club. This latter was built from the 
designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, of Liver- 
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pool, and has proved a most useful and 
successful building for its intended purpose. 
It contains the usual accommodation for 
billiards, games, reading, &c., inside, with a 
full-sized bowling green adjoining. Opposite 
the men’s club is a range of buildings with a 


“past.” Its present use is as an addition 
to the school accommodation of the 
village. Prior to that it was used as a 


girls’ restaurant on the first floor, with small 
confectionery shop, estate office, and care- 
taker’s rooms on the ground floor. Earlier 
again the first floor had been divided, as in 
those early days one half was found to provide 
ample accommodation for the girls’ restaurant, 
and the other half was available for, and was 
used as a junior social club. None of these 
uses, however, is the original one for which 
the building was designed and built, which 
was to provide a series of four homes, each 
with twelve cubicle bedrooms, and with bath- 
rooms, parlour, living-room, kitchen, and all 
the necessary equipment for accommo- 
dating a total of forty-eight girls, being 
twelve girls in each of the four homes, 
with provision also for matrons and staff for 
each house. The charge for this accommoda- 
tion was 2s. 6d. a week for each girl, and this 
included everything except washing of the 
girls’ wearing apparei and cost of food. This 
charge was based upon the cost to the girls 
of the cheapest and usually very inferior 
lodgings to be obtained in the worst and most 
crowded adjoining districts. However, the 
girls objected to the idea altogether. The 
homes never attracted more than a dozen girls 
at one time. Finally they had to be closed 
and adapted for other uses. I believe the 
girls’ objection was due more to the suspicion 
they had that they were being asked to live in 
what appeared to them an institution, and pro- 
bably also to the ridicule of other girls, than to 
_ other cause. They were making a respect- 
able living, and their womanly pride preferred 
to be independent, and to find their own 
lodging accommodation with some working 
man’s family. 

But the buildings of which we are most 
proud at Port Sunlight, both architecturally 
and otherwise. are the school buildings, built 
from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Ford- 
ham. Ail the social work of the village centres 
round these buildings. Undenominational 
Divine services are held here on Sundays 
our resident minister, the Rev. S. Gamble- 
Walker. They are used also as Sunday 





by | over, and devote ourselves to the consideration 


schools on Sunday afternoons, and as day 
schools on weekdays. In addition they 
are in constant use for social and educational 
functions on week-nights. Additional schools 
are now in process of building from the designs 
of Messrs. Grayson & Ould fig. 4), which, 
when completed, will raise the school accom. 
modation to a provision for ovc: 1,500 scholars. 
A church is also being built, com designs by 
Messrs. William & Segar Ow. I would like 
to describe this church to yo , but I am afraid 
that if I attempted to do ¢« you would be 
wearied by my inability to clearly convey a 
correct idea of {t to your minds. I can only 
say that the aim and intention has been to pro- 
duce an honest piece of work, worthy of the 
purpose for which it is intended, with every 
detail, both inside and outside, speaking of 
thoroughness and truth, and with such orna- 
ment only as would add dignity to the building 
and produce a feeling of reverence in those 
worshipping within or viewing it from 
without. 

I must not forget to take you to our village 
inn—called Bridge Inn—built from the designs 
of Messrs. Grayson & Ould. It is unlicensed, 
and it is not intended to apply for a licence for 
the sale of intoxicants, and it is one of our most 
successful and useful buildings, providing 
easily day accommodation for many hundreds 
of visitors, with a few bedrooms sufficient to 
meet all the demands of visitors requiring to 
make a longer stay in the village. Considering 
the difficulties to be overcome in securing all 
that was demanded of the architects ata cost 
within the means placed at their disposal, this 
is certainly one of the successes of the village. 

And now, before leaving Port Sunlight and 
proceeding to the little village of Thornton 
Hough, let us examine the various types of 
cottages built at Port Sunlight. We have 
really two standard types only—the cottage 
and the — house—al h we have 
some half-dozen cottages which have less 
accommodation than the standard type of 
cottage, and perhaps a dozen houses, occupied 
by our Soe. doctor, schoolmaster, 
managers and heads of departments, which 
provide specially for those they were designed 
and built to accom , present no 
special variation from the usual villa or 
moderate-sized family house. 

We will, therefore, pass these exceptions 


of the standard type, which really is the type 


the standard type the idea has been, firstly, t 
provide a garden as foreground to the cottax: 
and screen from the road, These front gar 
dens are in every case kept in proper order 
and cared for by ourselves. We have found 
by experience that no other plan is su 
in securing a character to the villag 
avoiding the unsightliness of here and ther 
the obtrusion of neglected plots 


which would mar the whole efiect. [his care 
by ourselves of front gardens is elected ata 
cost of 3d. per garden per week. [n addi- 
tion to these front gardens we have a's allot. 
ment gardens to almost each block of ctlages, 
These allotments the tenants cultivate them 
selves as vegetable gardens, or properly fence 
and use for poultry, &c. These nent 
gardens are placed as near as possible t> cach 


the 
the 


cottage, and are the very safety-vaive 0! 
village. Their use and appreciatior th 
villagers speaks more eloquently than any 
words of mine could do of the absolute need 
for such means of healthy recreation 

The accommodation in the cottage type ing. 5 
provides for three bedrooms upstairs, and |iving- 
room, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, and larcer 
on the ground-floor, with enclosed yard and 
usual outbuildings. Our experience leads us to 
believe that any variation from dimensions 
chosen has not been popular with the villagers. 
If the rooms are made larger it entais more 
work on the wife than she is able to cevote 
to their care, and therefore the house soot 
loses its tenant. On the other hand, if the 
rooms ace smaller, they will not accommodate 
the necessary furniture, with a like result. In 
fact, a workman's cottage must fit like 4 glove 
the wants of a tenant if it is to be a successius 
attempt to provide for the happiness and com- 
fort of himself, wife, and family. Having 
settled by experience the most suitable type of 
cottage, it has been adhered to in a! tic 
cottages at Port Sunlight and Thornton. ; 

The parlour cottages differ from the ordinary 
cottages in having an additional bedroom oF 
the first floor anda parlour on the ground !00r. 
In a few cases the scullery in these houses has 
been fitted with a kitchen grate, so that ail the 
cooking could be done there, leaving the kite hen 
to be used as a dining room. The general type 
adopted for the parlour houses has proves 
popular, and therefore has been settled opon 


as yen 
financial aspect of the village at Port 
Sunlight is soon told, The capital it has taken 
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houses, schools, shops, institutions, clubs, &c., 
and including making the roads, laying out the 
parks, &c., has been over 350,000/. 


Our standard type of cottage thirteen years | at the present time. To ask either of the above 
ago cost us 200/. each to build, and identically rents would be to place the possibility of living 
the same cottage in 1901 cost us 330/. to build. | in such a village out of the reach of ordinary 
The parlour houses cost us then about 350/./ village tenants. How can the difficulty be 
each to build, and now about 550/. each. imet? There are only two possible channels 

Upon this 350,000/. Lever Brothers, Limited, | of re duction—cheaper land and less expensive 
receive no interest or return whatever, the | buildings 
rents being fixed at such an amount as only to|is fixed by the number of cottages the law 
pay for rates, taxes, repairs, and maintenance. | 
The rents have had to be increased from 3s. | were twelve cottages per acre, as it ought to be, 
per cottage per week to 5s. per cottage! it would be impossible for land for cottages to 


per week, owing to increased cost of main- 


tenance of parks and roads, and of the} would bear 


cottages themselves. The cost of repairs has 


gradually grown to extravagant proportions, | dines in a box on one acre of land. The effect 
owing to the fact that every tenant has been | of this absence of proper restrictions operates 
allowed practically any repairs he asked for. | in all cases to the raising of the value of the 


This was allowed, because the tenants as a 


whole paid the total cost of repairs and main-|tions amongst builders themselves, who 


tenance, but this system does not bring it so 


clearly home to individual tenants that extrava- | of how many cottages can be squeezed 


gance in requests for skilled workmen for 
trivial repairs is expensive. 
indications shown by the reduction in the 
number of such requests during the last six 
months that the last raising of the rents is 
having a good effect. From our experience, 
therefore, it appears that with the most econo- 
mical expenditure on repairs and maintenance 
the rental of a cottage to cover rates, taxes, 
repairs, and maintenance only would be 3s. 6d. 
per week, and of a parlour house 5s. 6d. per 
week, and that out of such rental nothing would 
be available as interest on capital outlay. 
Taking the value of the land at 240/. per 
acre, and taking ten cottages per acre as the 
maximum number possible per acre, after 
allowing the proportion of each cottage for 
parks and recreation grounds, we should have 
a total cost for cottage and land of 354/., which 
at 4 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. de- 
preciation (in addition to cost of maintenance 
already provided for), is, say 17/. 148. per 
cottage per annum, or say 6s. lod. per cottage 
per week. Adding this to the cost of rates, 
taxes, repairs, and maintenance, we have a 
rental of 108. 4d. per cottage per week as the 
letting value of the cottages of Port Sunlight 
on an ordinary commercial basis. Taking the 
rate of interest at 3 per cent. and of deprecia- 
at } per cent., the sum of 4s. od. per 
cottage per week would be sufficient to meet 
these, and consequently a gross rental of 
Ss. 3d. per cottage per week would be sufficient. 
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Fig. s.—Plan of Cottages, Port Sunisght 


My object in mentioning this is to draw|} 
| attention to the fact that to build a village such | 
fas Port Sunlight is not commercially possible | 


The vaiue of the land for cottages 


| allows to be built upon it. If the legal maximum 


ireach a higher value than twelve cottages 

The present Building Acts allow 
i g 

| of forty-five cottages being crushed like sar- 


iland. In Liverpool this is seen by competi- 
ij elevate to the level of a fine art the stady 


lupon a given area. The ingenious builder 
‘who can see his way to squeeze the most 
houses on a given plot of land sees his way 
at the same time to give the highest price 
for the land and so to secure it. The only 
remedy is the restriction of the number of 
cottages to be built upon a given area oi 
land—to say twelve cottages per acre. This 
will allow g00 yards of land for cottage and 
garden, and proportion of roads and open 
spaces for parks and recreation grounds. This 
is the maximum limit possible for maintenance 
of healthy life. A limit of ten cottages per 
acre, or 480 yards per cottage would be better. 

The next consideration is the cost of build- 
ing, and | venture to suggest that there is here 
a magnificent field worthy of, and awaiting the 
attention of, our best architects. This subject 
should not be left to the unaided efforts of what 
we often thoughtlessly call the jerry builder, 
a man who is, in my opinion, a most useful 
member of society—more sinned against than 
sinning. The so-called jerry builder has to 
make the most of an almost impossible position 
to satisfy the demands of the public for cheap 
dwellings, regardiess of consequences—and | 
maintain that, building upon dear land, he does 
all that can be done with the materials at his 
disposal. If our best architects would only 
come to his assistance by studying the present 
day requirements to be provided for in dwelling 
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nery, as far as possible, rather than by hand- 
labour, to study the saving to be effected by 
the erection of dwelling-houses in large masses 
rather than singly, and to do so with greater 
effect and less monotony than by building as 
at present ; in fact, to raise architecture in rela- 
tion to the dwellings of the million on to 
broad, comprehensive lines, so as to rest on the 
only true basis that architecture can ever 
occupy—the supplying of the requirements of 
the age with economy, simplicity, and charac- 
ter. Modern domestic architecture requires to 
adapt itself to the requirements of the twentieth 
century, in the same way that naval architec- 
ture has done in shipbuilding, and to accom- 
plish as much by disregarding traditions, as to 
building materials, in supplying the demand for 
dwellings for the masses of the people, as naval 
architecture has done by disregarding traditions, 
as to shipbuilding materials, in supplying our 
present-day demands for ships. 

We know that for certain buildings which 
must be monumental and important we are 
not likely to discover better building materials 
than stone, granite, or marble. But dwellings 

»9r the masses of the people need not be mons- 
mental. If they can be inexpensively built to 
-tand absolutely sound, weather proof, and 
sanitary, for, say, fifty or sixty years, they will 
better supply the present-day requirements 
than if, by increased cost, they were built to 
stand good for 300 years. The changing life 
of our citizens, the necessity that is laid upon 
them to follow their employment wherever it 
may lead them, and the tact that our experi- 
ence teaches us that in fifty or sixty vears the 
site of cottages may in all probability be 
wanted for other purposes—all point to the 
present-day reyuirements in cottages being not 
for cottages to stand hundreds of years, but 
tens. Understand I am not speaking of 
the building of villas or mansions, say, 
from 7o/. a year rent and upwards. I only 
refer to cottages, and what for want of a 
better word I may call “ parlour houses,” the 
rentals being from a few shillings a week to 
say 70/. or 4o/.a year. I know of no greater 
service the architects of the country could 
perform during the new century than the 
designing of economical cottages and small 
houses, unfettered by tradition as to material 
to be used, and guided only by the wants of 
the age for economical, sanitary, healthy 
houses, to endure for fifty or sixty years only 

We will now pay a short visit to the village 
of Thornton Hough. Here the problem was 








houses, the cheapest and best materials for the 
purpose, the preparation of the same by machi- 
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how to rebuild an old one. The exteriors of 
some of the old cottages in the village were 
very picturesque when seen in fine weather, 
but unfortunately, the more picturesque the 
exterior ———, the more dirty, dark, 
damp, unhealthy, and at variance with all 
ideas of common decency, was the interior. 

The villagers in many instances, but not every 

one, were attached to these old ruins. I well 

remember one case where the tenants, a farm 

labourer and his wife, had brought up a 

family of ten children in a cottage with one 

bedroom only. The thatched roof was 

falling in and the walls were bulging out. A 

son-in-law of the tenants was the village 

carpenter, and I referred the old lady to him 
to satisfy her that nothing but pulling down 
was possible. He expressed his inability to do 
anything, saying in his own emphatic way, 

“a touch the roof ye'll push the walls out 
and if yer touch the walls ye’ll have the roof 

down.” 

This unwillingness to move did not apply to 
all cases. I remember one tenant,a widow 
woman with one son, asking me if I could not 
build her another bedroom to her cottage, as 
her lad was growing up now and they had 
both to sleep in the same room. She then 
proceeded to inform me that he was over 
twenty. There were other cases even worse 
than this as far as mixing the sexes in single 
bedrooms was concerned, and cottages worse 
than the one with roof and walls falling down. 
Such cottages were the most picturesque exter- 
nally. However, all difficu'ties in the end 
were overcome. Only the irreclaimable 
cottages were pulled down and new cottages 
built in their place. Cottages offering the 
slightest possibility of reformation were altered, 
repaired, and adapted to modern requirements. 
The new cottages were not always built on the 
site of those pulled down, but as far as possible 
this was done, so as to preserve the general 
outline of the village. 

A score or more of additional cottages have 
been added to the village tosupply the growing 
need of the agricultural and farm labourers of 
the parish. 

I have confined the tenancy of the cottages 
to the village labourers, and in consequence 
have only about I per cent. of direct return on 
the investment. I have, however, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing—if that is any satisfac- 
tion—that, under present building possibilities 
however “ jerry’ and however plain and ugly 
I might have built, at the rentals which 
village labourers can afford to pay, the result 
as an investment would have been little 
different. To raise the rents would, in the 
majority of cases, be to force the original village 
population away, and to replace them witha 
different class of tenant entirely. But, in- 
directly, I believe I have full and ample 

* return, partly in the value of the farms I have 
in the parish, which would be seriously de- 

eciated if farm labourers could not be 

in the village ; and, secondly, in the 
pleasure it has given to me to do what it 
appeared to me ought to be done for those 
living in the village. 

Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of War- 
rington ; Grayson & Ould, of Liverpool ; and 
Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, are the archi- 
tects I was fortunate enough to secure to design 
and carry out the work. The same general 

or type of cottage has been adopted at 

nornton as at Port Sunlight, and the same 

provision for gardens and recreation grounds 
has been made. 

And now allow me to explain, in order that 

may understand my position and work 

er, that I have always wished that I had 
been an architect. I have been building since 
when, at nine years of age, a lean-to rabbit 
hutch absorbed all my spare time for that year. 
The following year this rabbit hutch appeared 
to be capable of extension, and it was pulled 
down and rebuilt on a more extensive scale, 
allowing a number of small boys to stand 
upright inside the hutch. The third year saw 
a further development in carrying out a start- 
ling idea, that of covering the roof with soil to 
the depth of about 6 in., and planting oats 
therein, with the object of raising food tor the 
ever-increasing stock of rabbits. But, alas ! 

“the best laid plans of men and mice gang aft 
agley,” to say nothing of those of architects 
and builders, for although the corn grew 
luxuriantly in the early spring, it all withered 

away in the summer heat, and so this economy 

of space, which, had it proved practicable, 
might have done so much for distressed agri- 


couraged, as far as my building instincts were 
concerned, the year following I built a pigeon 
cote, and so on, each and every year finding 
me engaged in some building operation, right 
up to the present time. 

Gentlemen, there is no career that opens up 
such immense possibilities for influencing the 
world in which we live as that of the architect. 
The best and most reliable records of the 
earliest stages of civilisation in the world are 
architectural. It is true we have the stone 
and flint implement age, but although they 
teach us that their users were able to protect 
themselves from foes, we learn little of their 
higher or home life. In the case of the cave- 
dwellers the incipient craving for buildings 
does show itself, it is true, but only very 
slightly. It is not until the first architect 
appears on the scene that man comes within 
the reach of a higher life. There can be no 
possibility of doubt that the architect was the 
first and most important link in the chain of 
art workers that have raised us to our present 
state of civilisation. The art of the painter isa 
most important one, but it is clear that until 
there were suitable buildings in which to 
place them, paintings on walls or canvas were 
impossible. And yet, architecture is one of 
the least remunerative of the professions. If 
an architect does his duty to himself and client, 
and supplies full necessary detail drawings to 
the builders ; if he carefully and conscientiously 
supervises the progress of the building during 
erection, he will have a very small sum left for 
his own persona! remuneration after paying 
the salaries of draughtsmen and assistants. 
And it is to the credit of the architectural pro- 
fession that it does contain a body of men 
who maintain a high level for their profession, 
as free as the requirements of life will permit 
from unworthy thoughts of personal remunera- 
tion. And with a very few exceptions this 
appears to have been always the case with 
architects in all countries and all ages. 

Why it should be so I fail to see, yet it does 
appear to me from my own observation that, 
attention once directed to money-making as an 
aim and object, art vanishes. No, if money- 
making is to be the aim and ambition of life, 
then leave architecture and become soap- 
boilers, sugar-boilers, cotton-spinners, manu- 
facturers, bankers, shipowners, merchants— 
anything and everything almost. It is true 
many of these latter reach the Bankruptcy 
Court, and I hope few architects arrive there. 
Still, if money-making is the highest aim of 
life, then architecture is not the calling to 
follow. But money-making is not the highest 
object of life, but service to our fellow men, 
and in my humble opinion an architect's career 
is one of the most serviceable in the whole 
range of honourable callings. 

Since it has not been my good fortune to 
be trained to the honourable profession of 
an architect, and since my instincts all lead 
me in that direction, I have had to be 
content to follow, but at a most r al 
distance, in the company of architects, and to 
build under their guidance and direction what 
little building I have done. No doubt I have 
led them into cog | errors by insisting on my 
own way being followed as against their 
trained and mature judgment. None the less 
on that account I hope to remain always on the 
most friendly footing with all architects, and 
that my love of the profession, with a life-long 
* cg to its aims and ambitions, will make 

em 
“ To my faults a little blind, 
To my virtues very kind.” 


For myself, I thank most heartily and sincerely 
every architect who has carried into effect, and 
freed from their native blemishes and defects, 
and made beautiful, my own crude and un- 
trained ideas. 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in proposing a 
vote of thanks, said it was very ieedier to 
have a layman like Mr. Lever give them such 
a charmingly-illastrated paper, and to have 
had it put in their hands beforehand, and 
thus to have enabled all to follow the 
lecturer as he read, must have added 
greatly to their pleasure. The little peep 
they had had of Port Sunlight—a very appro- 
priate name for the place—showed them a 
development far and away beyond anything 
which had been done before, and Mr. Lever 
was to be congratulated on his work—and 
his architect also, judging from the sketches 
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working about him, was one of the highee 
ideals that a man could have. When one 


went through the dreary, dingy, manufacty, 
ing districts of our country, and the 4 
dismal s of our metropolis, it 
pleasure to hear of a man coming forward 
though engaged in business, and trying 4, 
raise somewhat the dreary lot of the people 
who worked in such conditions. Mr. Lever 
had not only ee of the ordinary living 
needs of the people; he had also provides 
gardens and allotments at the back of the 
houses. If there was one thing more than 
another which could help to elevate men’s 
minds it was the opportunity of cultivating 
that innate love which we ail! have 
for flowers, and also that natural desire 
to raise something from the soil. What 
was more, the people seemed to appreciate 
what had been done. Nothing was more 
likely to raise the noblest instincts of man ip 
his leisure hours than the teaching of Nature. 
There must be many difficulties which people 
doing the work Mr. Lever had set his hand to 
had to face- social, political, and religious 
difficulties, and he (the speaker), judging from 
what he had said about undenominationa! 
Divine service, would have thought the religious 
difficulty was likely to be the most serious 
Was the church, the plan of which seemed 
hardly satisfactory, designed for undenomina- 
tional service? In his remarks, however 
about the church they were erecting at 
Port Sunlight Mr. Lever rose to a sublime 
height, and he could think of no higher 
~entiment or aim for any church builder or 
architect than was contained in those words 
One practical matter was put before them very 
conclusively in the paper, and that was the 
extraordinary increase in the cost of buildings 
in recent years, and those of them who had 
practical experience in the matter could con. 
firm that. An increased cost of 65 per cent. 
in thirteen years was enormous. In regard to 
the Port Sunlight scheme, they could not 
suppose that away from the business adjacent 
to these houses the movement would have been 
such a success. Mr. Lever’s advice as to build- 
ing houses to last for fifty or sixty years might 
have its good points, but he (the speaker) did 
not think they would quite agree with Mr. 
Lever. As architects they felt they ought to 
build even a cottage as well and soundly as 
they could, at the same time with characteristic 
simplicity, and with the present-day regula- 
tions which were forced upon them, buildings 
were not likely to be insanitary. He quite saw 
Mr. Lever’s point, i¢., that cottage buildings, 
however well built, were likely to be removed 
after a short time, but that was also the case 
with many large houses which had not been 
erected long. They must all feel very much 
indebted to Mr. Lever for his kind and cour- 
teous words of appreciation of architecture and 
architects. Too often appreciation on the part 
of clients and the public of architecture was 
wanting, and the greatness of their art was not 
recognised as it should be. If architects hada 
high aim in their art, they must congratulate 
Mr. Lever on having a higher aim in his work, 
i¢., the object of trying to raise the lives of 
people and making them happier and better, 
and they could congratulate him on his work. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said the Association was fortunate in 
having had such an interesting paper from a 
layman, whose ideas were so untrammelied. 
Messrs, Lever Bros. had had a magnificent 
opportunity in this scheme, for, as far 4s 
could be judged by the plan of the estate, they 
had secured a piece of ground which, with ‘ts 
levels and the inroads of the sea, was 
admirably suited for laying out in a picturesque 
manner, and it was greatly to their credit that 
they had made such a selection, because i! 1! 
had been an ordinary estate, with a flat and 
uninteresting surface, it would have been 
much more difficult to have laid it out sats- 
factorily, and in their selection Messrs. Lever 
Bros, must have seen the possibilities of the 
site. fhe manner in which the roads and the 
estate generally had been laid out seemed 
altogether admirable ani picturesque, and the 
buildings were certainly far ahead of anything 
which had been done before in connexion with a 
manufacturing village. The only estate which he 
could call to mind which was at all analogous 
in regard to the character of the buildings was 
the Bedford Park estate near London, but those 
buildings were erected under entirely different 
conditions, and there was no connexion with 
manufacturing. Messrs. Lever had had suth- 
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sary for each building to pay 5 per cent., and 
he was quite sure that, though they did not 
receive an adequate financial return directly 
from the letting of the houses, they must fee! 
the benefit resulting from their workpeople 
living in sanitary, well-built, and beautiful 
houses, and it must have a great tendency to 
elevate the moral character of the whole of the 
people on the estate, and it must attract better 
work people. He supposed that crowding was 

actically non-existent. One of the most 
interesting features on the estate was the open- 
air theatre, which seemed to promise a 
great deal. It was a pity more attempts 
of the same kind were not possible in 
England, and, notwithstanding our trea- 
cherous climate, there were two or three 
months of the year when open-air theatres 
were possible, and it seemed to him that there 
were many places in England where the open- 
air theatre would be possible and very desir- 
able, and he hoped the Port Sanlight example 
would be followed and that more open-air 
theatres would be established in England. As 
to the cost of buildings, he was afraid Mr. 
Lever had put before them an almost im- 
possible ideal, and he did not think an architect 
could ever hope to compete with the jerry 
builder as to price, even though he might use 
his ingenuity to the utmost and economise in 
every way. At the same time, he believed 
there was a great deal to be done in the way 
of cheapening building, and if a greater 
amount of thought were given to the subject 
of cottages and small buildings they could be 
much more economically built than they are 
now. Mr. Lever said he had always desired 
to be an architect; he thought Mr. Lever 
might congratulate himself that he was not, 
for he was in the fortunate position of being 
able to admire architecture without having the 
worry of designing it. Moreover, it was most 
probable that Mr. Lever been an architect 
Port Sunlight would not have existed, and, 
therefore, they might congratulate themselves 
that Mr. Lever is what he is. 

Mr. Sydney Vacher said they could not com- 
pare the building of cottages erected by 
architects under the ordinary conditions in 
rural districts with the cottages erected by Mr. 
Lever for his workpeople at Port Sunlight, 
where such magnificent accommodation had 
been provided, not only in roomy cottages, but 
in schools, halls, gymnasia, and other public 
buildings. In a village like Port Sunlight the 
drainage, water, gas, &c., used at the manu- 
factory existed for use in the village, and the 
cost of these matters being reduced, the problem 
was a comparatively casy one. Had Mr. Lever 
succeeded, by giving his workpeople such 
splendid accommodation, in counteracting the 
ill effect of trade-unionism? In regard to the 
housing of the working classes, he feit that the 
railway companies could provide satisfactory 

jon near the great centres at a 
reasonable rental, and a rental which would 
givea fair return on the outlay. All around 
our big cities the railway companies could get 

at a minimum price—land which at 
— had no approach—on which they could 

y out and build villages for the working 
classes, whom they would carry from the 
Villages to the towns. If that were 
done on a sufficiently large scale, and on a 
well thought-out scheme under a competent 
architect, it would provide satisfactory accom- 
modation for the working classes, What Mr. 
Lever had done he supposed the railway com- 
panies could do at probably half the cost, for 
the transit of material for the construction of 
the buildings would be reduced to a minimum, 
brickfields could probably be started on some 
of the companies’ land adjoining the railway, 
and the bricks and tiles required could be 
made ata minimum of cost, and in that way 
there might be a solution of the difficulty of 
how to provide accommodation for the work- 
ing Classes near the towns, but yet in the 
country. Mr. Lever might be abie to tell them 
what was the effect on the health of the people 
of this large village at Port Sunlight, and the 
generous amount of land given for cultivation 
to each cottage—what was the percentage of 
illness to the ordinary population of other 
manufacturing towns where kindred industries 
Were carried on. 

Mr, Anderson Graham, editor of Country 
Life, said he thought the old building by-laws 

Na very great obstacle to the building 
cottages. Those by-laws had 

now been abolished, but it would be interesting 
to know from Mr, Lever if they had interfered 
iM any way with the provision of the neces- 





sary accommodation that was required at Port 
Sunlight. It was an undoubted evil that at the 
present day we had in England great towns 
like London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh growing to such an enormous 
extent, while at the same time the country 
districts were really becoming depopulated. 
It had often been suggested—and Mr. Lever, at 
Port Sunlight, had shown that the suggestion 
was a practical and good one—that some 
industries might be suitably transplanted to 
the rural districts. He thought there might be 
a very large number of such settlements, and 
that there could be no better model than 
Port Sunlight. He had been interested in the 
matter of providing dwellings in the country 
for the labouring classes, and what Mr. Lever 
had said had filled him with a certain amount 
of despair. His friend, Mr. Wilson Fox, of the 
Board of Trade, had shown that the average 
rent an agricultural labourer was able to pay 
for his cottage was Is. 6d. per week. How 

was it possible to provide cottages that would 

pay at that rental? Landlords could not be 

expected to do it, for they had been losing on 

their land for years, and agricultural depression 

was no fanciful affair. A great many landlords 

had experienced a dead loss on their land, and 

were quite unable to build cottages for the 

labourers—though no doubt some could, and 

some actuaily had erected fine cottages at con- 

siderable expense, which were generally rent 

free. The problem was how to provide a cottage 

for an agricultural labourer at a rental which he 

could attordto pay ’ He would like to know from 

Mr. Lever somewhere about the average wage 

earned by the tenants of the cottages on the 

estate. Mr. Lever had worked out the rent of 

those cottages at about 103. per week, which 

did not include cost of management, and the 

question was, what wage should a working 

man receive in order to be well able to pay a 

rental of 10s. per week for his cottage? The 

matter was important, because if cottages were 

to be erected-on a sound business basis rather 

than a philanthropic one, they would have to 

be put up at a price which would allow a rent 

from which a tair return of capital would be 

possible. 

Mr. W. B. Hopkins said he was dis- 
appointed to hear that the cottages at Port Sun- 
light did not pay interest on outlay. Nodoubt 
the comparative expensiveness of the artistic 
finish of the houses had had a good deal to do 
with that, but the second reason given by Mr. 
Lever deserved attention—i.c, the cost of the 
land. He would like to ask Mr. Lever what he 
thought of the Garden City Association, and 
their attempt to keep down the first cost of the 
land (on which they hoped to erect towns and 
industrial villages) to litthe more than the cost 
of agricultural land. As to the by-laws, they 
had heard a great deal from one quarter and 
another of the advisability of reducing the 
stringency of them, and there were certainly 
by-laws the stringency of which might be 
reduced without injuring the man for whom 
the by-laws were created—viz., the occupier. 
If, by reducing the stringency of the law, the 
sanitary minimum were also reduced, then the 
Ly-laws had better not be altered. He asserted 
that the by-laws ought to be made more strin- 
gent as to the minimum of the amount of the 
ground on which a house and a certain num- 
ber of people could be placed, and felt, with 
Mr. Lever, that the minimum ought to be 
increased. He was, moreover, convinced that 
such a restriction applied throughout the 
whole country would tend, not to enhance, but 
possibly to reduce, the price of building land, 
while it would absolutely certainly improve 
the sanitary conditions of life. ; 

Mr, Francis Hooper said he would like to 
know from Mr. Lever whether that gentleman 
stipulated that only his workpeople should 
occupy the cottages he had erected, and, if 
$0, what proportion of his workpeople 
occupied such cottages? Mr. Lever seemed to 
have solved an economic problem, for in spite 
of what he had done for his workpeople he had 
prospered himself, and had proved that it pays 
to take care of the workers. He thought it 
was also confirmed in other directions that 
better work was done by people who 
were well housed and whose general con- 
ditions were looked after. It was interest- 
ing to hear what Mr. Lever had done for 
the recreation of the people ; railway com- 
panies, in their housing schemes, rarely did 
anything in the way of providing swimming: 
baths, theatres, schools, &c.; there was no 
doubt that many young people left the quiet 





village life for the excitement and amusement 


of the large towns, which they thus helped to 
overcrowd ; and by secking to amuse the 
people in the village, as Mr. Lever had done, 
they were kept from drifting to the towns. 
How were his gymnasia and theatre carried 
on and conducted? Were there men in his 
employ who undertook the management, or did 
Mr. Lever provide gymnasium instructors, &c. ? 
Mr. H. A. Satcheil said no doubt criticisms 
would be made on the paper to the effect that 
the scheme described was too utopian to be of 
general application ; but it would be a great 
pity if any one went away with such an idea. 
Chere were two absolutely distinct problems in 
regard to housing the working classes, viz., the 
housing of the manufacturing class, and the 
housing of the agricultural labourer. Mr. 
Lever had in no way attempted to solve the 
problem of housing the agricultural labourer, 
which was a very large question and embraced 
the whole subject of the treatment of agricul- 
ture in England. In connexion with the im- 
proved housing of the artisan class, he (the 
speaker) recalled an account he had read uf 
the beginnings of such a movement, initiated by 
the Waterbury Watch Co. some years ago in 
America. That company laid down carpets in 
the rooms where the girls worked and put flowers 
in the windows, and, in answer to the charge 
of extravagance, they were able to show that 
these adornments paid for themselves several 
times over in the increased and improved 
production of the workers. Such movements 
were not merely philanthropic, but produced 
material as well as ideal results. We heard a 
great deal nowadays of the attack on England's 
commercial supremacy by the huge American 
Trusts. If anything could defeat this invasion 
it would be by following Mr. Lever’s example 
in improving the conditions of the workpeople, 
and so obtaining increased results from their 
labour. In that connexion it was to be hoped 
that Mr. Lever would have the opportunity of 
reading such a paper before his fellow manu- 
iacturers or the Chamber of Commerce itself. 
Could he but impress others with his ideas 
they might be induced to follow his lead to 
the advantage of the nation generally, and of 
architects in particular. 
Mr. J. T. Arundel said he had had the pleasure 
of visiting Port Sunligbt and Thornton Hough, 
and what pleased him most was to see the 
healthy children and to note their eager desire 
to receive a smile from Mr. Lever as he went 
among them. 
Mr. A, T. Bolton said Mr. Lever had dealt 
with a subject which ought to occupy their 
minds very much at the present time. It was 
all very well to say, with Sir Christopher 
Wren, that architecture is eternal and you 
ought to build for it, but it never was so 
historically, so far as the housing of the mass 
of the people was concerned. There was 
nothing more interesting or more extraordinary 
than a visit to the sites of some of the great 
metropolises of the past. Take Memphis, for 
instance, when you walk over the desert sand 
it is hard, indeed, t> believe that here was once 
a capital of, perhaps, 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
All these great centres had been resolved into 
dust,and sun dried bricks was the secret of so 
complete a loss, and, therefore, he held that 
Mr. Lever was right in pointing out that what 
architects had to do was to meet the condi- 
tions of the hour, and try and relieve the aspect 
of towns given over to distressing, monotonous, 
jerry-built houses, run up purely on a financial 
basis to bring in a certain percentage. He 
was afraid that Mr. Lever’s suggestion as to 
limiting the number of houses put on a given 
area of land was calculated to defeat his own 
object. If they made it unlawful to erect more 
than a certain number of houses on that land, 
he did not see how that could lower the 
cost of the land ; it really would increase it, for 
the only result would be that it would be 
more economical to build four or five storied 
buildings—flats, in fact, such as were erected 
on the Continent for housing the bulk of the 
The greatest blessing about our 
monotonous, jerry-built suburbs was that at 
any rate the people were spread out, and that 
whereas in Paris the same number ct people 
would be spread into a quarter of the area, in 
this country a man had a chance of having 
the open sky over his own rovt Therefore, 
any limitation of the number of houses put 
on a given area ought to be very carefully 
considered, because, beyond a certain point, 
such a limitation would put up the value of — 
and make building more expensive. 
restrict the market was to make things dearer. 


population. 
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tion of the conditions of the problem for a 
layman when he ventured to criticise his 
friends the architects by saying that they 
had shown a tendency to depart from what 
they were asked to do, which was to build 
village architecture. Any one who knew 
pee lit of old cottage architecture and had 
seen something of the various model estates 
which had been built would sympathise most 
me Pees him. Mr. Lever’s point amounted 
to this, that in the old country cottages, built 
wena aye themselves, there was not that 
ion of detail and those architectural 
features which were to be found in the palaces 
and houses of the nobility. We do not want 
in village architecture what is sometimes to be 
seen in estate agents’ windows and on ducal 
estates, ?.¢., miniature H Court Palaces 
boiled down to the dimensions of a cottage. 
It was not the practice of the Middle Ages to 
provide every cottage with a twisted brick 
chi , and to introduce them now they had 
to seal terra cotta and, say, one-third of the 
real size. If they had village work to do, let it 
be village work, and let it depend to a large 
extent, as it did before, on the material, and on 
the tones and values nature would give to it in 
due course. As a concluding remark he might 
congratulate Mr. Lever on keeping clear of the 
morass of amateur architecture. 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said it was to the wealthy lay- 
man who understood what architecture really 


is and could appreciate it as a great art, that | val 


we must look for progress in architecture, for 
however well-trained and however competent 
architects might be, unless there was a demand 
for their work, it was impossible to expect that 
they would produce anything that was satis- 
factory. They therefore thoroughly appre- 
ciated a paper such as they had had from a 
layman of Mr. Lever’s capacity. The secret 
of the success of Mr. Lever’s work at Port 
Sunlight was, it seemed to him, his early 
appreciation of architecture. Mr. Lever must 
be the happiest of men. Talk about the 
happiness of kings! it was nothing compared 
to the happiness Mr. Lever ought to feel. 
Kings were very much created by communi- 
ties ; Mr. Lever had created a community in 
which all the elements of modern civilisation, 
in its most representative and free form, had a 
part. In reference to Mr. Lever’s remarks about 
the girls’ homes, it was very interesting to find 
they were not appreciated ; and no doubt the 
reasons Mr. Lever had mentioned for that 
were correct. In London, however, such 
homes were very much sought after, probably 
because the wages girls received in London 
were not as high as the wages Mr. Lever paid, 
and they were insufficient to allow girls to live 
respectably and happily in London in private 
lodgings. Moreover, many girls came to 
London for employment, and they sought 
these homes because they did not know wiere 
else to go. As to the interesting statement in 
the paper as to the cost of building these 
cottages, he thought they would all feel, 
judging from their own experience, that if 
they built cottages in solid oak half timber, it 
would be impossible to make a finaneial success 
of them ; but there were opportunities, especi- 
ally where the restrictions of the local by-laws 
were not too stringent, of building something 
beautiful on the lines of absolute simplicity, of 
9 in. brickwork, stucco, and rough cast, and 
that sort of thing, with tiles and slates, and 
with no detail. The point touched upon in the 
discussion as to the influence of trades unions 
in affecting the price of buildings—an influence 
which had certainly been one of the causes 
for the rise in the cost of building mentioned 
by Mr. Lever—was a matter to be considered. 
There was no doubt, as was proved recent! 
by the work at Manchester for the Westing- 
house Company, that men could be got to lay 
an average of 1,800 bricks a day instead of the 
330 laid by the L.C.C. workmen. He did not 
say the two classes of work were precisely 
alike, but in any case the disparity was enor- 
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ings of the million on to broad, comprehensive 
~~ as to rest on the only true basis that 
architecture can ever occupy supplying of 
the requirements of the age with economy, 
simplicity, and character.” He did not know 
that they had had a more comprehensive 
description of oy a en be than 
that provided r. . : 

The vote of thanks having been most heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Lever, in reply, said as to the birth and 
death rate at Port Sunlight, the birth rate was 
double that of the United Kingdom and the 
death rate was exactly half, but it must not be 
forgotten that there were many young 
caennes in the village. Still, there was this 
satisfaction to be got from the figures, that 
though the birth rate was high, the death rate 
was so low. The high death rate in the United 
Kingdom was the result of a large infantile 
mortality. As tothe building by-laws, they had 
to conform to them at Port Sunlight, though 
he had in one matter defied them. In reference 
to moving industries into the country, it must 
be remembered that it was only when works 
became too cramped for successfully carrying 
on a business that the opportunity for removal 
isto the country occurred. He doubted whether 
a young industry, without having had experi- 
ence elsewhere to prove its strength, could 
start in the country on a sufficiently 
large area of land, but from time to 
time the opportunity occurred for remo- 
on the part of some industries, and 
he believed that the movement would go 
on. Tocarry on an industry in a town was 
more costly than in the country, provided that 
in the country there was a railway near the 
works; and that was apart from the question of 
rates. As to trades-unions, he paid, and he was 
quite certain it paid him to pay, the highest 
trade-union rate of wages in all departments, 
and the character of the accommodation at 
Port Sunlight was an addition. The effect 
was that it produced a better selection of men, 
who valued their positions and were anxious to 
keep them. As to what the railway companies 
would do, he was no believer in British rail- 
way companies and their broad-mindedness. 
One railway—the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Co.--had works at Miles Platting. The works 
became too small, and it was determined to 
move away. The company attended a land 
sale (though no one knew the company was 
represented), and they bought a farm of 200 
acres at Horwich at Sol. per acre, and they built 
their works exactly as they had been at Miles 
Platting. But, worse than that, the company 
let the land adjoining their works to builders, 
who built houses on the same crowded plan as 
at Miles Platting. As railway companies could 
raise money at 3 per cent., it would have been 
a fine thing if this company had tried the 
twelve houses limit that he had referred to. 
In consequence of what the company had 
done, many of the workpeople still preferred 
to live at Miles Platting, going to and from 
their homes each day, instead of which it ought 
to have been made possible for them to live at 
Horwich, which was in a beautiful moorland 
district. As to the possibility of building 
houses for tenants to pay at 18. 6d. per week, 
he also despaired of doing it, if they were 
going to be very particular as to the style 
of architecture of such cottage, and would 
not have a cottage built that would 
not stand criticism in the architectural 
papers. He could not sympathise with those 
views. One of the greatest uses architects 
could make of their art was to show that 
they could ouild cottages to suit the means of 
people who had to live in them. Could not 
architects ignore tradition as to building 


manufacturers had had to do for the manu- 
facture of articles to meet modern require- 
ments’ Every article that was used in our 


cheapened by modern processes and methods 
of manufacture, with one exception, i.c., 
houses. In the matter of building, we were 
hidebound, and every one was afraid of being 
criticised and: of producing something which, 
from an art point of view, would be open to 
criticism ; and the result was that houses 
were the only things which entered into our 
daily life which had not received the benefit 

modern methods of manufacture. He did 


per week if we were to be tied down in that 
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agricultural districts—probably not as high as 
that in some districts in the south 
England. As to the wages he paid 
they ranged from 208. per week to, say 
50s. In many of the houses there would 
probably be a son or daughter working in the 
works as well, so that the income was much 
more ; but they had a rule that no man who 
received less than 25s. per week could have q 
cottage the rent of which was over 4s. 3d. per 
week, including everything ; while those earn. 
ing more than that could have a parlour house 
the rent of which was 5s. 6d. per week. As to 
lodgers, that was a difficulty in the building of 

villages. At Port Sunlight they had a 
rule that a tenant who had no family could 
have two lodgers, and if they had one or two 

g children they could also have two 
aon ; but when the children got to be eight 
or nine years old, unless there were two only, 
of the same sex, they were not allowed to keep 
lodgers at all. The tenants sometimes 
thought this hard, but the view he took 
was that though the income might be 
increased by having lodgers, the children had to 
pay for it in lessened attention from the wife. 
As to the question as to the cost of land, his 
experience about the cost of land at Port Sun- 
light was as follows. They began by paying 
200/. per acre, but the last portion was bought 
at the rate of some thousands per acre, though 
that was because the owner knew they must 
have it—a small piece. They paid Sool. per 
acre for a large area. It would be asked : Why 
had they not taken the whole site at first, when 
they could have got it at 200/. per acre’ [he 
answer was that when they bought they 
thought they had bought ample for all future 
requirements ; but as the village grew they 
found they wanted more, and s0 on, and each 
time they had to pay more. The only remedy 
for this state of affairs was prudence and 


forethought. As to the government of the 
institutions of the village, everything was 
managed by those who lived in the 


village. They appointed their representatives 
on the School Board, and the institutions were 
managed and supported by the villagers with 
the one exception of the rent—the buildings 
were rent free. It was a much better arrange- 
ment than if caretakers were put in, for more 
use was made of the various institutions. The 
best feature they had at Port Sunlight was the 
allotment gardens, and it gave men a great 
leasure to be able to walk into their gardens 
‘ort a few minutes before or after work. sto 
agricultural housing, the village of Thornton 
ough was purely agricultural. It seemed to 
him that in an agricultural district the house 
should go as part of the equipment of the 
land. They could not have farms without 
farm buildings, and they could not have farms 
in the country without houses for the 
labourers. The whole thing should be taken 
together, and the house alone could not 
be taken to pay. Asto what had been said 
about the Waterbury Watch Co., he might 
mention the case of another American com: 
pany, i<., the National Cash Registry ©o. 
which carried on their work on the same 
lines. Last year some of the men walked 
into the office of the manager and told 
him they wanted the money he was spending 
on their comfort to be given in wages, and 
they said they would do for themselves what 
the company had been doing. The matter 
was ended now, but it led to a strike which 
lasted three months. At Port Sunlight, in the 
early days,-very few of the people could under- 
stand the matter, and the le were always 
looking round to see where they were being 
had, as thought ; but as time went on the 
suspicion disappeared. In any movement of 
this kind one must be prepared for such sus- 
picions at first, for there was a tendency '" 
people to think they would be made to pay 
dearly later on for something one might do for 


daily life had, so far as he knew, been | them 


The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on April 11, when Mr. 
W. D. Carée would read a paper on “The 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings.” On the 
same day, at 7 p.m., a special meeting will be 
held to consider some alterations and additions 
to the by-laws. 

The meeting then terminated. 

+~<>+ 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. Measured Drawings of 
Work. Part IX. (American Architect.) 
THE GOVAN SARCOPHAGUS: THE SHRINE OF 





sani houses to let at 4s. per week, and that 
was the maximum labourers pay in 


St. CONSTANTINE. By P. Macgregor Chalmers, 
& Platt, Glasgow.) 


F.S.A., Scot. (Carter 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 

IV.—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, WEST- 
MINSTER ; AND POLICE STATION, NEW 
SCOTLAND-YAKD 

Tue fourth spring visit of the session was 
made on the 22nd inst. to the new cathedral in 
Ashley-gardens, Westminster, when, in spite 
of the weather, a large number of members 
met to inspect the late Mr. Bentley's wonderful 
building. Mr. Lamb, the assistant clerk of 
works, met the party, and, after a brief inspec- 
tion of the drawings in the office, members 
wandered more or less at will over the entire 
building. 

The cathedral has been described and illus- 
trated in these columns, so that it is, perhaps, 
best to give a somewhat impressionist descrip- 
tion rather than a detailed account. Criticism 
is almost beside the mark ; and, moreover, the 
thought was ever present that the force and 
brain which have called the building into 
being are no longer ; and therefore, no matter 
what arrangements Mr. Bentley may have 
made for the completion of his work, the 
master guiding hand has gone, and the ulti- 
mate result may in some ways be other than 
he would have had it. Mr. Bentley was such 
an absolate master of detail that his loss is 
probably far more than appears at first sight, 
and though the building is in a measure com- 
pleted and some scheme of internal decoration 
actually settled, it cannot but lose by his 
untimely death. 

This being granted, it is, perhaps, allowable 
to take the building as we found it on this 
occasion, and to attempt in some small measure 
to record its effect upon the mind rather than 
to describe in detail its great architectural 
features. 

The exterior is practically complete, with 
the exception that some 30 ft. of the campanile 
still remains to be finished. Speaking still 
from the impressionist point of view, one must 
confess to a slight feeling of disappointment in 
the exterior taken as a mass. It does not seem 
to have that compelling power of arresting the 
attention which takes hold of you directly 
you pass in by the great north door. There, 
you are brought up instantly. The great 
gaunt brick piers and arches, with the broad 
wealth of soffit, the flat saucer domes with the 
suggestion of atmosphere already hanging 
to them, the vast scale and mass, produce 
at once that effect no doubt intended, the 
feeling almost of being crushed beneath the 
all powerful influences of the great Church. 
Outside, this effect does not seem to be pro- 
duced, and though, wherever you turn, you find 
ample evidence of the architect's care and 
thought in the beauty of the detail, arrange- 
ment of masses, texture of the materials, and 
in the play of light and shade, there would 
seem to be a something missing of the stupen- 
dous impression prodaced by the interior. The 
north entrance facade has had to be designed 
in receding planes on account of ancient 
lights opposite, and this perhaps somewhat 
detracts from the effect which might have 
been produced had it risen up sheer in one 
mighty front. 

It was, too, with rather a shock that we 
learnt that the campanile, which will be some 
254 ft. in height, is almost entirely built for 
eifect. It will only have one bell, and the 
rooms in it will probably not be required for 
any useful purpose. 

The present bald frankness of the interior 
with its scale forced upon the observer by the 
plain brickwork, and the fine contrast of the 
small balconies high up in the nave walls, will 
Sive place to a casing of marble up to a height 
of 37 ft., and mosaic above to walls and domes 
as funds permit. Thus the entire character of 
the interior will change. 

In place of the grand massiveness and 
strength now so apparent, will come richness 
and colour and a greater feeling of mystery, 
perhaps, but also probably some loss of force, 
some loss of that feeling of personal littleness 
so marked in the building as it stands to-day in 
its naked and incomplete outlines. 

One of the western side chapels is now being 

in marble and mosaic, and this, we 
understand, entirely from Mr. Bentley's own 
designs. The beauty of the detail and selection 
of co: is as one would expect from such a 
oe Boe yea that Mr. Bentley 

tended the authorities to design 
all the decoration 
@ cortabe , though we believe he has to 
not absol 








extent been consulted ; but if he was 
ute arbiter, it would seem there must 


be some estrangement between the completed 


building and the conception of its designer. 
In conclusion, it can only be said that there 
was but one feeling among the members, a 
feeling of regret and sorrow that the architect 
had not lived to see the completion of the 
greatest work of his life, and Tennyson’s oft- 
quoted words must have been present in many 
minds. 


After leaving the cathedral, a visit was paid 
to the new police-station in Cannon-row, New 
Scotland-yard. Mr. Dixon Butler, the archi- 
tect, was unfortunately prevented by illness 
from showing the members over the building 
himself, but Mr. Howell and the clerk of 
works were most kind in explaining every- 
thing. The new offices on the ground floor 
consist of the usual police-station, parade- 
room, charge-room, cells, &c., and also stables, 
while above are quarters for ninety-six single 
men, four married men, and a chief inspector 
and sub-inspector. 

The men’s dormitories are divided into light 

and airy cubicles, and they have a kitchen, 
dayroom, billiard-room, and library, with bath 
rooms, lavatories, &c. In the basement are 
drying and brushing rooms for the men’s 
clothes, stores, &c. Space does not permit of 
a lengthy description, bat the building proved 
full of points of practical interest, and one 
could not fail to be struck with the remark 
that the men themselves are found to respond 
to the care taken in providing healthy and 
cheerful quarters by a better state of efficiency. 
The materials employed are similar to those 
used in Mr. Norman Shaw's building opposite, 
granite for the lower stories, and red brick 
above. 
It should be mentioned that the new 
buildiig is intended for the A Division of 
Police, and forms one other example of the 
minute care and attention to practical, as well 
as wsthetic, points which is so necessary 
nowadays from the architect if his building is 
to reach the high standard required by modern 
ideas and aspirations. 





—_ 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
BRITISH ARCH FOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At 
the meeting on Wednesday, the Ith inst., the 
Chairman, Dr. W. de Gray Birch, exhibited 
and gave some particulars of an interesting 
relic of the celebrated Admiral Sir G. B. 
Rodney. Ihe relic consisted of a cocoanut 
shell, mounted in silver and with silver foot, 
which, according to the Hall-mark, is dated 
1781, whereas the cup itself, most elaborately 
carved with representations of ships of 
war, fortresses, &c., is dated 172, and ap- 
parently commemorates the defeat of the 
French and Spanish fleets near Marti- 
nique, when Rodney in the Formidahl broke 
through the French line, engaged the 
Ville de Paris, the Comte de Grasse’s flagship, 
and compelled her to strike on April 13, 1752. 
It is probable that the cup was at first only the 
plain shell, but mounted in silver as described, 
and that it was carved afterwards by some 
officer or sailor who had taken part in the 
action mentioned, and so dated 1782. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Gould, Mr 
Compton, Mr. Rayson, and Major Frere took 
part, the latter remarking that he possessed 
some war medals referring to that particular 
campaign. 
SUSSEX ARCHMoLOGICAL Society. — The 
annual general meeting of the Sussex Archxo- 
logical Society was held on the roth inst in the 
lecture hall of the Lewes Town Hall, the Rev. 
Canon Cooper presiding. In moving the 
adoption of the report, the chairman expressed 
regret at the absence of the secretary, Mr. 
Michell Whitley, and then alluded to the recent 
excavations at Lewes Priory, which, he said, 
had been undertaken with the most earnest 
industry. The expense of the work had been 
very considerable, and the Societys funds 
were not quite equal to it. There had been a 
great point in their history that year in the 
opening of the exhibition of Sussex tron in 
Lewes Castle, and for which they owed their 
thanks to Mr. Dawson.—Canon Cooper said he 
had a letter from Mr. Dawson, in which that 
gentleman suggested that the Society should 
hold an exhibition illustrative of the ancient 
staple industries of Sussex. He suggested that 
the exhibition be held (with the permission ot 
the Hon. Curator) in the lower room of the 
Barbican Gate-House, Lewes Castle, where 
there are already some valuable specimens of 





Sussex pottery.—The report and balance- 








sheet having been adopted, and the officers 
having been clected, the first paper was read 
by Mr. W. H. St. fohn Hope on “The Recent 
Excavations at Lewes Priory.” Through the 
exertions of Mr. Michell Whitley and the 
courtesy of Mr. Blaker, who owned the site, 
and of Mr. Courthorpe, who was the lessee, it 
had been possible, said Mr. Hope, to take up 
the excavations where they were left off. The 
excavations brought to light the foundations 
of a very remarkable structure indeed, viz., the 
infirmary of the Priory. From the remains 
of the building, it would appear that it was of 
the Norman period, belonging to the main 
building of the Priory, and dating from about 
the first quarter: of the twelfth century. It was 
remarkable for the massive nature of the whole 
place. So far as his experience went, they had 
not the like in this country; and so far 
as foreign monasteries were concerned, he did 
not remember seeing anything like it abroad. 
There were extraordinary evidences of its 
destruction. The method which had been 
employed in demolishing it had been to 
support the walis with posts, then dig trenches, 
and afterwards burn the posts, which gave 
way under the walls. The walls had been 
overthrown at all angles. He had no doubt in 
his mind that the building was the first 
infirmary of the Priory. The purpose of the 
ancient infirmary did not quite correspond 
with those of our modern buildings of that 
name. The monastic idea was that sick 
brethren should go there, but it was also a 
slace for the infirm brethren ; also for those 
recovering from the process of bleeding—a 
remedy so generally resorted to in ancient 
times. The building was about roo ft. long, 
and the nave was 26 ft. wide. There was an 
upper story to thenave. Investigations showed 
that there had been very considerable exten- 
sions to the infirmary, consisting of a great hall 
about 113 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, divided by 
pillars and arches ; also that there had been two 
small buildings, apparently the buttery. pantry, 
and kitchen. These extensions had evidently 
taken place about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. One of the marked differences between 
this second infirmary and the first one was that 
no such violence had been employed in the 
demolition of the second as had been em- 
ployed in the case of the first, but that of the 
second there was no architectural fragments 
whatever.—The next paper was on “ Trotton 
Church and its Brasses,’ read by Mr. P. M. 
lohnston. Mr. Johnston explained that Trotton 
was one of the most remote of Sussex villages, 
being on the Hampshire borders, and having 
a population of 250. The church now standing 
was probably erected by Mary de Camoys, the 
elder, who died in 1310, and whose brass was 
in the floor of the nave. Another brass, which 
was hardly inferior in interest, was that de- 
scribing Baron de Camoys and his wife 
Elizabeth, widow of Harry Hotspur, mentioned 
by Shakespeare as “Gentle Kate,” and her 
son.—Mr. Garraway Rice gave some notes 
relating to iron foundries and ironwork from 
Sussex wills proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury from 1383 to 1558 and from 
1649 to1jor. The information gleaned related 
to personal history, buildings, furniture, 
wearing apparel, jewellery, tombs, eccle- 
siastical vestments, &c. An extract, dated 
1504, related to a ton of iron of the value of 
fis. 84.—The last paper was on “Ancient 
Cultivation,” and was read by Mr. Reginald 
Blaker.—Sussex Weekly News. 
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THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT.—Mr. R. Clutton 
sat as arbitrator at the Surveyors Institution on 
Monday last week upon a claim by Messrs. Mitchell 
” sanitary engineers, against the London 


& Co, : 
Copaty Council for 34 compensation for the 
demolition of their premises in Drury-lane, Wych- 


street, and Denham-y ard, acguired by the Council 
for the Strand to Holborn Improvement scheme. 
Mr. Balfour Browne, KC. and_ Mr Mortoa 
appeared for the claimants and Sir J Clarke, 
K.C., and Mr. Boyle, K.C., represented the Council 
Expert evidence was given and Sir E. Clarke stated 
that they had settled the amount for fixtures, fixed 
plant, and oo < — plant for 1,cool, The 

itrator reserved his award. 
O pauaeen s WINDOW-FASTENER.—A specimen of 
this window-fastener has been sent to us by Messrs. 
Colledge & Bridgen (Wolverhampton) it is a 
simple and good one. A short, strong brass arm is 
pivoted on the rail of the outer sash, and carries 
through its end a screw whi ch screws down ae 9 
countersunk hole in the brass fitting of the rail 
inner sash ; the hole having 4 conical section, the 
screw working into it draws the sashes together. 
There is no dependence on springs, and nothing to 
get out of order. 
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Raine has been enabled to convey a good idea 
of the amount of relief of the sculpture in the 
spandrels, and the sketch in general is a very 
good and effective one. 

In regard to the other two sketches Mr. Raine 
Writes :-— 

“The name of the palace at Genoa in which this 
staircase occurs I was unable to find out, but it is a 
very good example of a distinctly Genoese type. 
The stair runs across the end of an entrance hall 
36 ft, by 25 ft. wide. The first three steps are 


about 12 it. wide, but the general width of staircase | 


is only Sit. The risers are 7} in. 
The Cloisters of the Church of San Matteo, 
are certainly the most interesting part of 


Genoa, 
the church. Their date is 1310 The shaits of the | 


columns are of a dark-coloured marble, while the 
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s it will be seen that its scale is small, which 


| rather enhances its beauty. The walls are adorned 
with many beautiful tablets to the memory of great 
Genoese families.” 





ST. PETER'S CHURCH, CRICKLEWOOD. 
Tuts church is built with Bargate (Surrey) 


stone, the quoins hammer dressed with square | 


stone in stretching courses at intervals bedded 
on three courses of red plain tiles flush with the 
| face of the walling, which is built in random 
} work. Bath stone from the Monk’s Park 
| quarry was used for the wrought stonework. 
|The roofs are covered with Broseley tiles 
| Internally, Corsham Down stone was used for 
the arcades, and dressed stonework, and the 


whole of the vaulting is whitewashed. The height | walls are lined with red heather bricks and 


from floor to apex of arches is only to ft. 6 in., and | malms. 


The timbering of the roofs is left as 


the space between each double column is only 4 ft., | from the saw. 





Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farnham, were 
the builders. The architect is Mr. Thomas 


Henry Watson. 
The drawing was hung in last year's 


Academy. 





CHURCHYARD CROSS, LEASINGHAM. 


Tis exceedingly pleasing design for a 
churchyard cross, by Mr. A. H Skipworth, 
is reproduced from a pencil drawing exhibited 
at last year’s Academy. 

Though the design has something of the 
character and feeling of mediaval work, yet 
it will be seen that it is no mere reproduction 


' of mediaeval detail, as is so often the case with 


modern work of this kind ; it is the spirit of 


| medizeval work, with a modern treatment. 
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St. Peter's Church, Cricklewood. Plan. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
EARLY RENAISSANCE BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 


Tue conclading lecture of the series of six 
given at the Carpenters’ Hall, E.C., during 
February and March, was delivered on Thurs- 
day evening in last week by Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.S.A.,0n “ Early Renaissance Build- 
ings in England.” The lecturer said that 
architecture, in common with all other things 
which came under the observation of mankind, 
showed a tendency to change. No sooner had 
a set of forms become established and been 
carried towards perfection than they were 
supplanted by another set, which in their turn 
lingered long enough to imprint their character 
on the period, and then gave way to yet others. 
In England this process of evolution continued 
uninterrupted during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies—from the time when they might first be 
said to have possessed a national architecture— 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. Each 
successive fashion was suggested by something 
which went before, but at the inning of the 
sixteenth century, when Henry VIII. came to 
the throne, the conditions underwent an altera- 
tion and certain forms and features crept in 
which had their origin, not in the severe grey 
climate of England, but in the luxurious and 
sunny air of Italy. In other words English 
architecture felt the touch of the Renaissance, 
and it was the earliest effects of this new 
influence to which he desired to draw their 
attention and to show how these foreign forms 
were at first received. They knew in course 
of time they established themselves further, 
but in the beginning their foothold was some- 
what precarious; they effected a lodgment 
here and there, but not over the whole 
country ; in this feature and in that feature, 
but not over the whole structure. The struggle 
went on during the whole of the sixteenth 
century and into the seventeenth century, until 
at length, under the leadership of Inigo Jones, 
the invaders finally triumphed. It might be 
asked what was the i ce in relation to 
English architecture, and to answer that 
question a few elementary facts had to be 
stated. In Europe there had been two 
main styles of architecture —the Classic 
and the Gothic ; Greece and Italy being the 
home of the former, and the western countries 
of Europe the home of the latter. Classic 
architecture was, of course, the earliest, and 
dissimilar as the two were, Gothic was in a 
manner derived from it. The fact of chief im- 
portance was that by the end of the fifteenth 
century all conscious connexion had lon 
ceased, and the workers on Gothic architecture 
had no notion that there was any other way 
than their own of dealing with a building and 
of embellishing it with ornamentation. The 
Gothic style had become quite independent of 
the Classic, and was, in many respects, its 
antithesis. The influence of the Renaissance 
had dominated Italian work long before it 
found its way across the sea to England, and 
it was ery VIII. who first introduced it when 
he caused the splendid tomb of Henry VII. in 
Westminster Abbey to be built. Torrigiano 
was employed by Henry VIII. on the tomb 
and he was followed by afew more Italians, 


(See preceding page. 


looking work done in England which was 
attributed to foreigners, but which was 
undoubtedly done by English craftsmen. 
Henry VII. chapel in Westminster Abbey 
was entirely Gothic in its character, but in:the 
tomb was to be found the first appearance of 
the Italian spirit in England. Mr. Gotch pro- 
ceeded to give on the screen illustrations of 
Classic and Gothic architecture, and afterwards 
showed a number of tombs, sections of build- 
ings, &c., designed and executed between 1500 
and 1550, his object being to illustrate how, 
although the general conception of the build- 
ing was Gothic, yet here and there traces of 
the Italian spirit crept in, which as years went 
on got more and more d In the tomb 
of Henry VIL., for instance, the base was orna- 
mented in thoroughly Italian fashion, and 
there were pilasters with vases and foliage 
which marked Italian work ; the two Cupids 
were obviously Italian, and the patron saints in 
the panels were live figures. It was not at all 
improbable, however, that English assistance 
was obtained for the heraldry. In the tomb of 
Thomas Lane, in Stamford Church ; the tomb 
of Sir G. Verney, in Bakewell Church ; 
the Salisbury Chantry of Christchurch, 
Hants (dated 1529); in the choir seats 
of Christchurch; and in the tomb of 
Lord St. John in Basing Church were to be 
found traces of Italian style, although the 
general lines were Gothic, and it was probabl 
true that in all the execution was by Englis 
workmen. There was distinct evidence of this 
in the panelling at Magdalene College, Oxford, 
dated 1541, for the names of the workmen were 
preserved, and they knew that Henry Bolton 
and one Frost were the two principal joiners 
employed, and did the whole of the carving. 
Bolton did some of his badly, for it is recorded 
that Frost “spent 5 days in cleaning and 
a the last touches on the cresting which 
enry Bolton had unskilfully and coarsely 
panelled and carved.” It is also recorded that 
Bolton was paid 8d.a day and Frost 7d. On 
the chimney piece of Deene Hall, Northampton- 
shire, and the panelling of Haddon Hall (dated 
1545) there were traces of Italian work, 
although the general treatment was Gothic. 
The screen of King’s College, Cambridge, was, 
however, one of the finest examples of Italian 
work to be found not only in England but on 
the Continent. The date was 1532-6, and the 
exquisite modelling and execution pointed to 
Italian workmen. Proceeding to deal with 
houses, Mr, Gotch pointed out several speeimens 
of Italian work in Hampton Court Palace erected 


& | 1514-15, particularly the ceiling in Wolsey’s 


closet. At Layer Marney, Essex, which 
appeared at first sight thoroughly Gothic, there 
were some curious mixtures of Italian and 
Gothic work in the towers. At Sutton Place, 
Guildford (1523-25), right in the Gothic mould- 
ing was some Italian tion, and at Lay- 
cock Abbey, Wilts, the seat of Sir Wm, 


was in its , and the other point 
which then Galea te" out was that in 
Italian of the 





There was, however, a good deal of Italian- 


craftsmen, who must have caught the foreign 
trick from Italians or Frenchmen, or sometimes 
Dutchmen, who came to our shores partly by 
express invitation and partly in order to escape 
the tyranny of circumstances in their own 
native lands, 

————— 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION; 
THE INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AGAINST Fire, 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
held at No. 12. Great George-street, West. 
minster, on Monday evening, when the discus. 
sion on Mr. C. H. Bedell’s paper, “The 
Insurance of Buildings against Fire,’ was 
resumed. Mr. A. Vernon, Vice-President, was 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said there was a 
very large increase in hazardous insurance 
owing to the erection in recent years of 
80 rg warehouses and factories. The 

i 


smaller Idings, more especially, were now 
built of exceedingly light material, and if 
a fire occurred in one of them it was 
almost impossible to stop it. Then in large 


buildings a very great enemy to fire insur- 
ance, but great. friend to commerce, was 
the use of steel and iron, and also large 
window openings with their corresponding 
amount of glass. These were very serious 
things to contend with, and it was not wonder 
ful that insurance offices looked seriously upon 
buildings constructed in that way. [ron and 
steel, however, had come to stay, and the 
difficulty must be faced. Another element of 
risk was the fact that whereas in former 
towns there was a yard attaching to 
large buildings, and therefore isolation, now, 
in cities and towns, buildings backed upon one 
another. He contended that it was the duty 
of the companies to send surveyors to inspect 
all buildings offered for insurance, in order to 
see that the description given was correct. 
They could also say what contingencies 
might arise in connexion with adjoining 
buildings in reinstatement after a fire. This 
would not only be an advantage to the com- 
panies, but to the insured as well, because an 
expert, when looking over their premises, 
would be able to call attention to many detects. 
As an expert, he would be able to point out a 
weakness which might be easily overcome, 
and would result in a great reduction in the 
rate of insurance. He would go further, and 
say that the companies should have a fresh 
survey made every five years, not only because 
buildings might be altered, but because 
building requirements might vary, especially 
since the passing of the London Building Act, 
1894. The attention of the insurer would also 
be called to the impossibility of restoring the 
building as it was originally constructed. It 
was also very desirable that before a building 
was erected the plans should be submitted to 
the surveyor of an insurance company to sec 
what suggestions he had to make. Formerly 
it was absolutely impossible to get a reduced 
rate of insurance. Things, he was glad to say, 
were now somewhat allered, but there was 
still great difficulty, notwithstanding the desire 
to make buildings as far as possible fire resist: 
ing, to a proportionate reduction in the rate. 
The public should know that the surveyors to 
the insurance companies were prepared to 
make suggestions that might be advantageous 
in this respect. There were many ways '0 
which the possibility of the spread of fire 
might be reduced by the use of fire resistins 
material, This was a very important mattcr, 
because, now that fire stations were near and 
hydrants many, a fire could be stopped ina _ 
short time and great expense saved. In the 
reconstruction of the buildings after the Jewry- 
street fire a great deal was done to reduce the 
risk of the spread of a conflagration in the 
future. The buildings were not all fire 
resisting, but a great many of them were very 
nearly, and others were constructed in a way 
which wonld prevent the spread of fire to the 
extent which had occurred. Unfortunately, 
however, the holders of the property had ha 
y an extra high premium because of the 
area. With reference to the 
builder's plant and material he must insure 
himself and take it into en aes 
con and ng the insu 
pone ales ache ea: saae to werire 
ises in the same condition as they foun 
them at the time of the fire. : 
Mr. Wheeler, K.C., dealt with the question 





of settlement of claims, He contended that it 
was time the conditions of policies should be 
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reconsidered and recast, and said that, in his 
judgment, the insurance offices would do well 
to adopt arbitration such as was set forth in the 
Arbitration Act. 

Mr. Lovegrove said that the amount of the 
policies should be reviewed from time to time, 
owing to the increased cost of building mate- 
rial and labour. In many instances the 
amounts fixed by surveyors to estates were 
often far short of the actual value of the 


roperty. 

. Mr. Woodward said that, generally speak- 
ing, the insurance companies should pay the 
full amount of the policies. He agreed that 
fresh conditions should be discussed. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke said that where an 
owner was to bring his building up to 
the very best requirements, covering all steel and 
iron with plaster, &c., and using fire-resisting 
materials, a much greater reduction in the pre- 
miums should be made. They must all agree 
that when buildings were constructed in this 
way the probability of a serious fire was very 
greatly minimised. They did not now think of 
putting up matchlining, canvas, and plaster 
partitions, with a hollow place inside in which 
gas and flames could accumulate, and be ex- 
tremely difficult to get at. In days when 
owners were prepared to go the whole distance 
to protect their buildings from fire the risks 
were greatly reduced. Agents of insurance 
companies were always ready to inspect plans 
of proposed buildings, and give valuable aid by 
their suggestions. He considered that the com- 
panies should have more surveyors on their 
staff to inspect the risks which they took. 

Mr. Shirley said, in his opinion, also, the 
conditions of policies should be very much 
amended, if not done away with entirely. 

Mr. Howard argued that in the case of 
cottages and farm buildings in the country 
where the value had gone down and the cost 
ot building increased, the insurance companies 
could not be expected to reinstate the property 
exactly as before. 

The Chairman said the discussion disclosed 
the fact that there were many surprises in the 
relations between the insured and insurer. 
Nine-tenths of the persons who had insured 
were not fully protected against loss. He 
thought that faults were on both sides. The 
present position was very unsatisfactory, 
and the rates of insurance were intolerantly 
and grotesquely unequal. The present con- 
dition of things did not give to the insurer 
what he clearly expected and was entitled to 
expect, namely, full indemnity to the amount 
of the face value of the policy. 

Mr. bedells, in replying to the discussion, 
said that in regard to the insurance of buildings 
in course of erection, the policy taken out by 
the contractor in the joint names of the builder 
and owner should not include builder's plant 
and unfixed material, because one of the 
fundamental principles of fire insurance was 
that where two persons were jointly con- 
cerned in a policy, it must cover nothing but 
property in which both persons were interested. 

he reason was apparent in the case of a 
dispute, and the builder being found to have 
acted dishonestly, the owner's insurance was 
lost as well as the builder's. He strongly 
favoured the periodical revisions of policies 
and surveys of the property. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 





4m 
COMPETITIONS. 


MUsicipat Buitpincs, SovrH SHIELDS. — 
A special meeting of the South Shields Town 
Council was held recently for the purpose of 
considering a report from the Municipal 
Buildings Special Committee in regard to 
further plans which have been prepared by the 
six architects selected to compete. The original 
designs were based upon a limited cost of 25,000/, 
which sam was subsequently considered inade- 
quate for a pile of buildings in Ogle-terrace. It 
was, therefore, decided to ask the six competi- 
tors to send in new designs based upon an 
expenditure of 35,000/. The committee report 
that these designs were submitted to the 


adjudication of Mr. Belcher on February 10, 
and his was read on the sth inst. He 
states that the six sets of revised designs have 


all been carefully worked out in compliance 
with the conditions, and fully justify the selec- 
tion made for the second competition. He had 
ho hesitation in placing first the design marked 
N It was an admirably-arranged plan, 


departments 


BS 
g* 
; 


were conve: 


niently placed. The cost of this design, taken 
throughout at Is. 2d. per foot, has been placed 
by the author at 35,000/., but on the cubic 
capacity furnished by the Borough Surveyor, 
it amounts actually to 31,%75/. net, this cost 
being considerably less than any of the other 
five works, none of which could be executed 
for the sum stipulated. The committee decided 
to adopt Mr. Belcher's selection, and the 
envelope containing the name of the author of 
design No. 2 was opened, the architect being 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, A.R.1 B.A.,London. Mr. 
Fetch won the award in the first competition. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
On the 15th inst. this Institution held its 
annual conversazione at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, the guests being received by the 
President, Sir John Jackson and Lady Jackson, 
and by the Chairman, Mr. Percival Marshall 
and Mrs. Marshall. Prominent in the exhibi- 
tion of models, &c., were some fine examples 
of the work of members of the Society of 
Model Engineers; a steam and an electric 
track were erected and model locomotives run 
upon them. Amongst other features of interest 
were the Stroh violin shown by its inventor, 
Mr. Charles Stroh, and the Pianotist ; and in 
the lantern-room a lecturette, entitled “ Engi- 
neering in Miniature,” was given by the 
Chairman. Sir Charles Hartley, Mr. J. T. 
Wood, Messrs. Thornycroft, Messrs. Yarrow, 
the Great Eastern Railway Co, Mr. G 
Cussons, Mr. J. B. Thorp, the Power Gas 
Corporation, Messrs. David Joy & Son, 
the Parsons Marine Turbine Co. Messrs. 
Lobnitz & Co., Professor Dalby, the Empire 
Roller Bearing Co. and the Hulburd Engineer- 
ing Co. were amongst those who contributed 
tothe exhibition of models, &c.—On the 22nd 
inst. a visit was paid by the members 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, to inspect the collection of 
naval, mechanical, and scientific models, &c. 
Mr. W. J. Last conducted the party round, and 
pointed out the features of special interest. To 
some old Maudslay’s men the sight of the 
beautiful models which used to be on view in 
the board room at Lambeth proved particularly 
attractive, and gratification was expressed that 
they were thus preserved as a complete collec- 
tion. Mr. Last showed the members the work- 
shop for the making and repair of models and 
plant for compressed air by means of which, 
at a pressure of 5 lbs. to the square inch, some 
of the models are actuated. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS 
ENGINEERS. — The seventh annual general 
meeting of this Association will be held at 
Leicester on July 22, 23, 24, and 25 under the 
presidency of Mr. Frederick Griffith, M. Inst. 
C.E., Corporation Water Engineer. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY: 

A GENERAL meeting of members of this 
Society was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
street, W., on Monday, to confirm the altera- 
tion in the by-laws adopted at the annual 
general meeting held on March 12. 

The Resolutions, as follows, were con- 
firmed :— 

1. That By-law No. $5 shall be amended to read 
as follows : “ All legacies and all donations shall 
(unless otherwise directed by the donors) be laid out 
or invested under the direction of the Council, in or 
upon government or other securities or investments 
in which a trustee may invest under the powers of 
the Trustee Act, 1892, or under any subsequent Act 
or Acts for the amendment of the same, or in or 
upon any security or investment for the time being 
permitted by the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, or any authority constituted in 
lieu thereof.” 

2. That the first word in By-law No. 65 shall be 
altered from “six” to “ten.” 

3. That in By-law No. 41 the words “in the 
second week” shall be substituted for “on the 
second Wednesday.” 

+4 

Home ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 
The eighteenth annual exhibition f work done in 
the classes of the Home Arts and Industries Asso- 
ciation will be held from May 29 to June 2 in the 
Gallery of the Koyal Albert Hall. The exhibition 
will include specimens of homespuns and linens, 
modelling in terra-cotta, metal repousse, wood- 
carving, inlay, stencils, lace, knitting, baskets, rugs, 








and toys, and of other arts and industries. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, the Chairman, 
Mr. M‘Dougall, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 11,325/. for me 
works; Hammersmith Borough Council, 
7,293. for electric light installation ; Poplar 
Borough Council, 2,2%0/. for paving works ; 
Islington Borough Council, 4,473/. for electric 
light installation ; Westminster City Council, 

4001, for alterations to town-hall; and 
Camberwell Board of Guardians, 75,110/. for 
extension of infirmary. 


Housing Schemes.— The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee recommended :— 


“ia) That the estimate of 56,151/. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the erection of 
dwellings on the Preston’s-road and Norfolk-street 
sites, Poplar, be approved. 

(6) That so much of the Preston’s-road site as is 
required for the accommodation of the 269 persons 
to be displaced by the carrying into effect of the 
Burford’s-court, &c., scheme be appropriated for 
the purposes of Part Ll. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1390, under Section 23 of the 
Act. 

{c) That, subject to the consent of the Local 
Government Board, the remainder of the Preston's- 
road site and the Norfolk-street site be appropriated 
for the purposes of Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Ciasses Act, 1890, under Section 57 (3) of 
the Act. ... 

(4d) That the offer of the School Board for London 
to pay to the Council a sum of 10.35/., subject to 
the Council taking over the Board's obligations 
under the Education Board Provisional Order 
(London) Act, 1899, for the rehousing of 1,030 per- 
sons of the working class, and subject to the 
Council indemnifying the Board against any future 
liability which may arise in respect of its obligations 
under the said Act as to rehousing the said number 
of persons, be accepted. . . .” 

The total accommodation to be provided on 
the Preston’s-road site as proposed will consist 
of five-story balcony dwellings containing 250 
tenements of two and three rooms. On the 
Norfolk-street site it is proposed to build four- 
teen cottages, each of three rooms. 

Aiter considerable discussion the recom- 
mendati ns were carried. 

The same committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, after discussion— 


“That the estimate of 30,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of the acquisition of 
land at Old Oak Commonane, Hammersmith, be 
approved ; that about 50 acres of land at Old Oak 
Common-lane be purchased from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners under Part Ill. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1590, at a price of S50/. 


Southampton-row Widening. —The Improve- 
ments Committee recommended that the esti- 
mate of 165,500/. be approved for the acquisi- 
tion of the freehold and other interests in the 
properties on the west side of Southampton- 
row, between Vernon-place and Bloomsbury- 
place, with a view to the widening of South- 
ampton-row at the part in question to 7o ft 
The Committee reported as follows :— 


“The present width of the portion of Southamp- 
ton-row in question varies from 41! ft. to 46 ft 5 in. 
rhe part of Southampton-row between Bloomsbary- 
place and Russell-square varies in width from 54 ft. 
to 68 ft., and no portion of the thoroughfare north- 
wards as far as St. Pancras Church is less than 
45 ft. 6 in. wide. Weare strongly of opinion that a 
width of at least 7o ft. is necessary for the portion 
of Southampton-row in question. The thoroughfare 
extends northwards by way of Russell-square, 
Woburn-place, Upper Woburn-place, Seymour-street, 
and Eversholt-street to Hampstead-road at the 
Cobden statue, and accommodates a consider- 
able amount of general through trafic. It 
will be noticed that the width ot Southampton- 
row south of Theobalds-road is to be to ft. This 
portion of Southampton-row carries a great deal of 
traffic going to and trom Theobalds-road, and there- 
fore needs a greater width than the portion of 
Southampton-row to the north of Theobalds-road. 
Southampton-row, besides accommodating general 
through traffic from the north of Londoa, forms 
the principal outlet for the trathe southwards from 
Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross railway 
stations. The traffic along the thoroughfare has 
considerably increased since the removal by the 
Council of the gates and bars in Woburn-place and 
elsewhere. There can be no doubt that, upon the 
completion of the Holborn to Strand improvement, 
there wili be a great increase in the traffic in 
Southampton-row. The lessees of some of the 
property affected by the proposed improvement are 
endeavouring to make arrangements for re-buildiag 
and it is to be expected that the approaching com- 
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pton-row to 70 ft., at Nos. 67, 69, an 
71, and at Nos. 83, 85, and 87. 
Both recommendations were carried after 


The recommendation was agreed to. 

Fire Station, Clapham —It was agreed, on 
. of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee, to erect a new fire station at Clapham, 
at of 13,250., and to execute the work 
without the intervention of a contractor. 

The Architect's Department.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Establishment Committee, Mr. 
C. A. Sharp was appointed chief assistant in 

general constructional branch of the Archi- 
tect’s Department. 
_ Fires in Premises consisting partly of Pro- 
jecting — Fire Brigade ittee 


g 


“ With to the fatal fire in Wandsworth- 
road it may be stated that the outbreak occurred 


instances 
severely damaged. Both these fires happened 
before the occupants had retired to rest. The risks 
of loss of life arising from fire in premises con- 
structed as described are, in our opinion, so 
that we think it essential in the interests of the 
public that it should be a condition in all cases in 
which shops are built on the forecourts of houses in 
the manner referred to, that adequate means of 
escape should be provided for the occupants of such 
see. We have communicated this to 
Building Act Committee, and have sskad thes 
mending the Council to seek stststsrt noes 
enable effect to be given the suggestion.” te 


wade rhe Bellding | Comect 


Ray so proposal was to —_ _ 
straight street after Shakespeare. m- 

Committee of the Council pointed 
out to the Building Act Committee that as the 
actual work of the improvement was begun in 
the year which marked the commencement of 
the reign of the present Sovereign, it would be 
a fitting opportunity for commemorating that 


street,” subject to this course meeting with the 
approval the Sovereign. With this sug- 
gestion the latter Committee found itse 
entirely in t, and they recommended 
that, subject to the approval of his Majesty 
being obtained to the proposal, the new main 
street from Holborn to the Strand shall bear 
the name “ Edward VII.-street.” 

It was also su ed to the committee that 
it would be table to commemorate the 
Queen by naming the other street “ Alexandra- 
crescent.” To name, however, they were 
constrained to object, owing to the fact that it 
is already in use in many places in London. 
The es yy Committee then informed 
the B ing Act Committee that in their opinion 
the name “ Danes-crescent” would not 
preserve the historic associations of the locality, 
but at the same time be a compliment to her 
Majesty as a Danish princess. With this 
suggestion the committee could not agree, but 
thought that as the Council had already 
allotted a site in the Strand opposite the 
eastern extremity of the crescent for the 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone, it was more 
appropriate that the name should be “ Giad- 
stone-crescent.” The Building Act Committee 
recommended that the new crescent, which 
will run from Wellington-street to the Law 
Courts, should be named “ Gladstone-cres- 
cent,” 

The consideration of these proposals was 
oo and the Council adjourned until 
22. 





+--+ 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 


in| tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 


The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage. 

Greenwich.—A one-story addition in front of 
No. 43, Old Dover-road, (Mr. A. Roberts 
for Mr. G. Hall).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Blocks of artisans’ dwellings to 
abut upon Page-street, -street, and Vincent- 
street (Messrs. N. S J . Son, & Smithem for 
the Council of the City of Westminster)}.—Consent. 

Batterwa.—That the resolution sanctioning the 
erection of a parcels office, milk depot, and covered 
yard on the northern side of St. John's-hill, Batter- 
sea (Mr. S. Bircham for the London and South 
Western Railway Company), be modified. —Agreed. 


Width of Way. 
City,—An addition to All Hallows Church, 


-wall, City (Mr. H.S Newton for the Rev. 
Montague Fowler).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Westminster—A block of artisans’ dwellings on 
the south side of ’ 
No. 125 (Mesers. N. S. , Son, & Smithem for 
the Council of the City of Westminster).—Consent. 


Dwellings for the Working Class. 
Westminster.—Two blocks of intended dwelling- 


and Ww 
. & Joseph, Son, & Smithem, for 
tes Chay of Westetontar} aan - 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Projections, 
Poplar.—A one-story store building in the garden 
of the ger tg hg ng the south 
, West India 


to 
Regency-street, Vincent-street, 
Messrs. S 


. 


Me + Dock-road 
le essrs. Niven & Wigglesworth, for Mr. A. Welin 
—Consent. - 


Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass covered way 
in front of No. 1, Titehfield-road, Regent's-park, 
with the forecourt fence between such covered 





event by naming the street “ Edward VII.-| road 


cee) 


| 
Rotherhithe.+—A t warehouse building 
on the south-west side of London-street, Dock 
Rotherhithe (Mr. V. Dunkerley for Messrs. \\’, &R 
Jacob & Co., Ltd. }.—Consent. 


Lines of ene: and Construction of 
uilding. . 
Norwood.—A wood and iron urinal and two water. 
closets on part of the forecourt of the New Park. 
Schools, Brixton-bill (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the 
School Board for London).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets, 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. F 
Newman refusing to sanction the formation o 
laying out of new streets for carriage trattic on the 
Streatham Lodge Estate on the north-east side of 
Streatham Hign-road, Streatham (Mr. ©. H.C. 
Du Cane). —Agreed. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. R. 
Stewart refusing to sanction the formation of 
laying out a street for traffic in continua. 
tion of Westmount-road, Eltham Park, Eltham. 
and is connexion therewith the abandonment of 
the formation of a portion of Westmount-rvad as 
sanctioaed by the Council (Mr. A. Cameron. 
Corbett, M. P.).—Agreed. 

Kensington, South.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs, Rolfe & Matthews refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out, for foot traffic only, of 
— new wh dle ae tM Addison-road to 

obotsbury- \. sington (Messrs. Jones Bros). 
—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity 
Woolwich. Additions to the electric light station 
on the east side of White Hart-road, Plumstead 
Mr. F. Summer for the Council of the Borough of 

oolwich).—Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 


Hoxton.—A building on a site at the rear of No. 
73, East-road, Islington, to exceed in height the 
width of Vestry-street, and the retention ot build- 
ings on the west side of East-road, Islington, 
exceeding in height the width of Vestry-street (Mr. 
G. Blyton for Mr. E, Gates).—Consent. 


*,° The recommendation marked ¢ 15 conirary bo 
the views of the local authority. 





Correspondence. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS. 
Sik,—Can you inform me whether a builder can 
claim an extension of the time named for comple- 


I have a contract now being carried out, and the 
within a certain agreed time is very 
essential ; but the builder has sent in a list showing 
that on certain days the men did not work because 
the weather was unfavourable. On many of the 
days named the loss was two hours, on others three 
hours, and some even 80 small as one hour, and for 
all this an equivalent extension of time is demanded. 
To my mind it is frivolous. I could understand 
being asked for an extension for severe frost lasting 
over a period of a week or 90, but to ask for aa 
allowance for every time a thunder shower drove 
the men to shelter seems straining the poist. f 
I have got no means of checking such lvsses of 
time, but periods of loss caused by snow and frost I 
can estimate and am willing to allow for. 
Daring the summer months overtime was made, 
and that more than balanced loss of time owing ‘0 
rain, for in no week did the men make less than the 
full ordinary time. 
contract says nothing about an extension of 
for loss caused by inclement weather 
COUNTRY ARCHITECT 


iF 





EXETER CATHEDRAL. 
SiR,—Not having had the pleasure of hearing 
Professor T. Roger Smith give his very interesting 
lecture on Exeter Cathedral i am wesc jones 
as 
ear pallens U0 the en anton church now 
temaining 


altered at a later date; transitional 
work of Marshall's time survives ; early English 's 
also represented, especially in the lower story of 


: its e exemplifies 
Exeter, March 25. 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HALL, BYKER, Nonru: 
UMBERLAND.—The foundation stone of the new bal 
for the Church of England, Gordon- 
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The Student’s Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER § 11,—INTERCEPTION. 
|: Eanes ordinary cir- | 





cumstances, if the drains in small. 

( systems are properly laid, the sewage 
is removed before decomposition has advanced | 
to such a stage as to give rise to unpleasant or | 
unhealthy emanations, but decomposition often | 
to a serious extent in sewers, and) 
invariably in $s, and the foul gases thus 
yl odo oe drains unless some 
is le is barrier almost | 
invariably takes the form of a curved pipe or | 
“trap,” which retains sewage in sufficient 
quantity to prevent air passing from the sewer 
cesspool to the drain. A trap of this kind 
known as a disconnecting or intercepting 
Pp, but confusion will be avoided brateeting 
former 


. 








‘the Model By-laws (No. 63 for Urban Districts 


and No. 16 for Rural Districts) :— 

“Every person who shall erect a new build- 
ing shall provide, within the curtilage thereof, 
in every main drain or other drain of such 
building which may directly communicate 
with any sewer or other means of drainage 
into which such drain may lawfully empty, a 
suitable trap at a point as distant as may be 
practicable from such building, and as near as 
may be practicable to the point at which such 
drain may be connected with such sewer or 
other means of drainage.” 

The words “within the curtilage thereof” 
have been variously interpreted, but in the 
case of buildings abutting directly on the 
public street the only suitable position for the 
trap is under the footpath. When a garden or 
other open space intervenes between the build- 
ing and the street, the trap may be placed under 
the open space as close to the fence as possible. 
In the new London Drainage By-laws the 
words are omitted, and the trap is more par- 
ticularly described as “a suitable and efficient 
intercepting trap." Access as to the trap 





must also be provided for by “a separate man- 
| hole or other separate means of access .... 
for the purpose of cleansing it.” 

Deposits often occur in intercepting traps on 
account of the obstruction they offer to the flow 
| of the sewage. Various methods of preventing 
| such deposits have been recommended—among 
| which may be mentioned—({1) traps of smaller 
diameter than the drains, thus, a 4 in. trap 
| would be used to intercept a 6 in. drain ; (2) 
' traps with the bores contracted to an oval or 
‘other shape below the level of the standing 
| water ; (3) traps with a drop of 2 in. or 3 in. 
‘from the inlet to the surface of the standing 
| water; (4) quick gradients in the manhole- 
| channels or drains approaching the traps. All 
these methods aim at giving an increased 
|scour through the body of the trap, but the 
| first has little to recommend it; if a 6 in. 
drain running nearly full is intercepted by 
(a 4 in. trap, the latter cannot discharge 
ithe full volume of sewage until a certain 
| pressure has been obtained by the sewage 
being dammed back in the drain or manhole ; 
on the other hand, if the maximum flow is not 
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nearly sufficient to fill a 6-in. pipe, a 4-in. or 
s-in. drain will give better results. The second 
method is open to the same objection, but to a 
smaller degree. Traps with a cascade action 
are better ; according to the law of acceleration 
of falling bodies, a d of 3 in, allows the 
one ye to attain a velocity of 4 ft. per second, 
and this is generally sufficient to prevent 
deposits if the volume of the flow is ample. 
Instead of the direct drop from the inlet to the 
surface of the standing water, a quick curved 
slope is sometimes adopted, as this causes less 
~——e and permits a better scour through 

trap. In any case the scour is improved 
by a high velocity of flow in the approach 
drain, and if this cannot be obtained, a fall of 
2 in. or 3 in. ought to be given to the manhole- 
channel or pipe. 

Intercepting traps may be divided into two 
classes—{t) for use in manholes, and (2) for 
fixing under pipe-shafts. Simple siphon bends 
or “running” traps, without eyes for pipe- 
shafts, ought never to be used. Almost in- 
variably, one of the two openings required for 
the ventilation of the drain is placed close to 
the trap, and a pipe-shaft or manhole must be 
provided for the purpose; either of these 
affords facilities for the inspection of the trap, 
but the manhole is, of course, much more 


In the case of workmen's cottages, where 
economy must be carefully studied, the cost of 
a manhole for pera? Bevery cannot always be 
afforded. If a “combined” system of drainage 
is adopted, one or two manholes may suffice 
for a row of houses, and in this case the cost 
per house would not be prohibitive ; other- 
wise, an arrangement like that shown in fig. 40 
best meets the difficulties of the case. From 
the trap A a pipe-shaft B, which serves as an 
inlet or outlet for air, is carried up to the 
surface, and finished with a grating C at the 
level of the footpath ; that shown in the illus- 
tration is known as Sykes’s and has an iron 
grate with a stoneware dirt-box and junction- 

iece. A cast-iron frame with hinged lid 

often used, a dirt-box being formed under 
the perforated portion of the lid to prevent dirt 
falling into the trap. Cregeen’s air-inlet is 
shown at D in fig. 40. The central portion of 
the grating is solid, and the dirt drops into the 
annular chamber around the top of the air- 
shaft ; this arrangement allows the trap to be 
inspected and (in some case$) cleared from the 
surface of the ground. . 

A more elaborate arrangement, known as 
Winser’s “Villa Detector” intercepting, 
testing, and flushing trap is shown in fig. 41. 
The trap, A, is of the usual P-shape, 4 in. or 
6in. in diameter throughout, or gin. at the 
inlet and 6in. at the outlet. Above the inlet a 
junction-piece, B, is fitted, having a tapered 
seating to receive the plug, C, when it is 
desired to apply the water test to the approach 
drain. This plug is made to fit against a 
seating in the cleansing shaft, D, and forms, 
with air-tight cover E, a double protection 
against the escape of sewer-air through this 
shaft. The inspection shait, F, is shown to be 
finished with an air-tight cover, G, and a gal- 
vanised-iron pipe, H, is carried up from a 
junction-arm to a suiiable point and fitted with 
a mica flap air-inlet grating, I. Instead of this 
arrangement a perforated grating, with or 
without dirt-box, can be used at G. A good 
type of trap for use with a pipe shaft is 
Hellyer’s “Drain Siphon and Sewer Inter- 
ceptor ” (fig. 42), which combines the cascade 
action and contracted waterway. The drop 
from the inlet to the standing water in the 6-in. 
trap is Gin., the depth of seal 3in., and the bore 


shown in fig. 43. The trap has a cleaning arm, 
ac with a stopper with Stanford joint. 
plug B can be lowered on to the seating 
of the trap, when it is desired to apply the 
water-test to the approach drain and manhole. 
An air-tight cover is placed over the man- 
ventilation is provided by the pipe 
DD. This trap, it will be observed, has a drop 
of about 3in. from the inlet to the surface of 
standing water. In fig. 44 a trap without 
action is shown, and may be used 
levels of the drain and sewer are 
“sorend the use of the cascade 
ing apparatus ought to 
in ef this kind. : er 
's patent “Lever Stopper” (fig. 45) has 
specially designed for the. clearing arms 
intercepting traps. The frame is made with 
ge for fitting into the socket of the arm, 


F 


el 


: 


er 
F tt 


order to prevent aerial communication and to 


| tious diseases the drainage of each block ought 


| intercepting trap (B, fig. 46) without clearing- 
‘arm is suitable for 
inspection chamber for each branch must be 
| formed at the side of the manhole on the main 
‘drain, and a trap must be placed in the wall 


| between the main and branch chambers. The 


|channel in the main chamber, as otherwise 
‘sewage may pass from the main to the side 
| chambers 


and is made tight with cement, The stoppin 


plate is firmly fixed by means of the - 95, 


one end of which a chain is attached. 
upper end of the chain is hung on a hook near 
the top of the chamber. If at any time the 
trap is choked and the sewage is dammed up, 
the stopper can be released by pulling the 
chain, and nearly all the sewage will escape 
through the clearing arm into the drain and 
sewer beyond. A man can then descend with- 
out difficulty to clear the trap. 

In large a it is desirable to 
‘intercept branch ns from main drains, in 


facilitate the separate ventilation of the main 
and of each branch. In hospitals for infec- 


invariably to be thus intercepted. An ordinary 
purpose. A separate 


branch channels ought to deliver over the 


when the main flow is increased by 
the discharges from flushing cisterns, &c, The 
sides of the channels may be raised by means 
of glazed bricks, as shown in the section, or in 
other ways. The main chamber, unless it is 
near the connexion with the sewer, must be 
fitted with an air-tight cover. Each branch 
chamber must be ventilated either by means of 
a perforated cover or a branch-pipe and grating 
after the manner shown in fig. 43. More than 
one drain from the same building may be con- 
nected to the branch chambers if required, as 
shown at D. Drains passing under buildings 
may often be intercepted in this manner with 
advantage, so that foul air from the lower por- 
tion of the drain cannot pass under the build- 
ings. In small chambers, in order to facilitate 
the passage of clearing rods into the drains, 
“chutes " may be fixed ; those shown at C in 
fig. 46 are on the inlet drains and are known as 
“ reverse " chutes. The ordinary and reverse 
forms can be obtained in stoneware, 
enamelled fireclay, or cast iron. 

The clearing arms of intercepting traps are 
not always designed in such a manner as to 
allow clearing rods to be easily inserted or the 
drain to be inspected. In one patent trap 
the clearing arm is in line with the drain 
below the manhole, and the bedy of the trap 
is twisted. This arrangement somewhat 
obstructs the flow through the trap, but allows 
the drain to be easily inspected and cleansed. 

All traps ought to have flat bases, so that 
they can be set perfectly level. Otherwise the 
seal of the trap may be partly or wholly lost by 
a careless or ignorant workman. Traps of 
salt-glazed stoneware are generally used, but 
for the best work white enamelled ware is 
sometimes preferred ; this looks cleaner when 
new, but the enamel of inferior ware is apt to 
crack and peel off. Cast-iron traps of the same 
general design are made for use in connexion 
with cast-iron drain-pipes. 
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NEW ENGINEERING ROOMS, 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. 


On Saturday evening last week Sir Alexander 
inni the new rooms which have been 


the Swansea Art School, under Mr. | 
and about ten years ago be started practice as an 
architect. Since that time he designed the plans for 
several new chapels in the district, and in the 


J 
9,0001,, and the cost of the site was 6 oo 


new Methodist 
Hunnyhill, Newport, at a cost of 1.0 
shank 


brick, the root being of 
are no pews, 

Messrs, G. W. Ball & Son, of Cowes, and Mr. >. E. 
Tomkins was the architect. 


; ——.. 
the advantage of valuable knowledge acc: 
men by constant study and long experienc. 
use of apparatus to aid them in Tevearch 
was then unknown. It was at such instity. 
this that they were introduced to thos, 
Nature which they would afterwards « Q 
under such favourable conditions the, 
exert themselves to discover more about 
some of those forces than was at present know, 
te then declared the rooms open. . 

Professor Unwin associated himself with <j, 
Alexander Hinnie’s remarks on the splendid « ppor 
tunities afforded students for advancement ‘nad 
compared the testing apparatus provided ; t their 
use a oe of A alge = Sen years ago, which 
although it served its purpose, was very crude ana 
unwieldy. _— 

Dr. Garnett said he considered that as there were 
so many branches of engineering and » many in. 
stitutions where its principles were taught, it was 
advisable that each institution should take yp a 
different branch and make a special point of i: 
He wished the students to understand the im. 

of learning not only how, but why, things 

under certain conditions, as this knowledge 

would tend to their advancement in their study oj 
the subject. 

Sir John Jackson said he was glad to see that we 
began to realise that young engineers must have a 
proper educational training. There were some 
who seemed to think that because we had done 
great things in the past, we could, without undue 
exertion, hold our own in the future, but he did not 
agree with them. He was confident, however, that 
with a training we could produce engineers 
a as any with whom they had to mpete, 
if y students on their would remember that 
this could only result from steady and constant 
tion to work. 
ng the evening the various workshops and 
laboratories were opened to visitors, and some in- 
teresting experiments were made with a :o-ton 
testing machine and the hydraulic pumps and other 

tus, and in the carpenters’ shop was an 
bit of excellent work by the students in that 


department. 


_—" 
© 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. W. WILLIAMS. — The death has just 
occurred at Clydach of Mr. Wm. Watkin Williams, 
architect, of Swansea. The deceased, who was 
thirty-eight years of age, was at one time a working 
mason, having been apprenticed to Messrs. Walters 
& john, builders, Morriston. He was a student at 


F. Hosford 





Swansea Valley. In addition, the deceased prepared 


the plans for many schools, including the Wern 


Schools, Ystalyfera, the Alltwen Schools, and the 
Pontardawe Schools. 
ee RI fe 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS 
_ WESLEYAN BUILDINGS, SUNDERLAND.—A new 


Wesleyan church, built in Durham-road, Sunderland, 
was dedicated and opened on the ith inst 
erection is part of a scheme of circuit reorganisa- 
tion, rendered necessary by the moving in a west- 
ward direction of the members of the old Fawcett- 
street Circuit. This scheme consists of the abandon- 
ment of three old places of worship, and the building 
of three new ones. The total cost of the land and 
buildings will reach something approaching ° 
The church just opened is cruciform in plas, and 
has a tower and spire rising to a height of ft 
There is accommodation for Soo people, and bebind 
the church is a large schoolroom, with a gallery 
running round, off which opea eight classrooms. 
The buildings, which were designed by Mr J 


Its 


ameson Green, of Liverpool, have cost about 


J hie 6 
erected at 
The 

s, is built of red 
tch pine, slated. There 


++ by 
mut DY 


METHODIST CHURCH, NEWPORT, 
church has been 


, which seats 200 
The work has been carried 


ADDITIONS To St. ErtH Cuurcu, HAYLr. CORN- 


WALL.—The additions to the roof of the south aisle 
of this fifteenth . 
now complete. Working from the designs ot *°- 
Sedding, architect, the old oak timber has been 
enriched by the addition of a number of carved 
bosses—somethin 


-, of varied 
been made into a morning 
roof has been improved by carved crows’ feet pro 
j from new 


West Cornish church are 


g like one hundred of them—all 
design. The eastern end of this aisle has 
_ and there the 


bosses, and by carved and 
These additions have been carried 


out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter 


LIBRARY, KINNING PARK, GLASGOW.—A %¢W 
library is about to be erected in West Scot 
Kinning Park. The library is a gift to 


the from Dr. Carnegie, and will be known 2 
“ The Library.” The principal entrance | 
from West a9 a semicircular 


dooeway, having polished granite columns The 
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with mosaic. The walls of the ts will be 
finished with wood ing, 6 ft. high, and stained 
and varnished ; the floors will be laid with 


and radiators. All! the 
apartments will be lighted by electricity. The 
cost of oe balldiogs is $0008. The 
architects are Messrs. Bruce & Hay, Glasgow. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THEATRE, BISHOP AUCK- 
LAXD.—The Eden Theatre, bi Auckland, is to 
be reconstructed from plans by 
Mr. W. Hudson, builder and 


throughout will be heated on the low-pressure 
pipes 


G. H. Bell; painting, Mr. R. Th ; plumb- 
ing, Messrs. W. Kilburn, Ltd. ; ering, Mr. 
irby ; and slating, Mesars |. and K. Mascall. 
BUILDINGS IN AKERDEEN.—The plans of the 
following buildings have been passed by the Plans 
Committee of the Town Council »>—Alterations and 
additions in connexion with factory on the south 
side of Charles-street, for Mr. RK. Gordon, per 
Mesars. Brown & Watt, architects (amended pian) ; 
stable on the north side of St. Peter-street, for Mr. 
James Lamont, per Mr. David Porter, builder ; 
on the north side of Fonthill-terrace, 
for Mr. A. J. Tulloch, per Messrs. Sutherland & 
Pirie, architects ; two dwelling-houses on the south 
side of Murray-terrace, for Mesars. James Shand and 
William Slater, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie. 
architects ; addition to weaving sheds on the east 
ot road, for Kilgour & Walker, Ltd, 
Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect ; alterations in con- 
Nos. 335-339, George-street, 
Haligien, per Mr. George H. folly, 
architect ; stable at the rear of dwelling-house on 
the north side of Ashgrove-road, for Mr. Thomas 
Kemp ; entrance porches at Westfield Public School, 
for the Aberdeen School Board, per Mr. |. A. O 
Allan, architect; premises on the west side of 
Union-terrace, the Scottish Life Assurance Co., 
Ltd., per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects. 
Music HALL, DcpLey.—Plans for the erection 
of a new music hall at Dudley have been prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Gammage, architect, and at the 
Police-court on the roth inst. they were approved 
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by the magistrates. It is proposed to erect the 
building on a site in Hall-street. According to the 
= it will have a frontage to the main thorough- 

of 66 ft. with three stories in the centre, 
flanked on each side with two stories having flat 
roofs for the convenience of visitors in summer, 
and ornamental turrets. The main entrances will 
be from Hall-street, and the principal entrance to 
the pit from Dudley’s-row. The exterior of the 


ilding, which will be 110 ft. long, will consist of 
brick, with terra-cotta or stome dressings in the 
front; and seating accommodation will be pro- 
vided for about 2,000 people, The plans have yet 
to be passed by the Town Council. 

LUNATIC ASYLUM, CLARE, IRELAND.—The com- 
mittee of management having decided to enlarge 
present asylum, which was built thirty-five 
years , invited applications from architects for 
the of architect. Mr. Francis O'Connor, of 
Ennis, was selected to prepare the necessary plans 
and superintend the works. The new buildings 
will accommodate 40o chronic patients who are 
now housed in the different workhouses throughout 
the county. The estimated cost of the proposed 
works is 35,000/. 

THE ARCHERS’ HALL, EpINBURGH.—-We learn 
that Dr. Rowand has recently carried out 
pany of Archers of Scotland a 
reconstruction and enlargement of their hall, at 
No, 66, Buccleuch-street, Edinburgh. Of the old 
buildings, which surround a quadrangle about 40 ft. 
square, the walls remain. The interior has been 
temodelied, and the chief alterations comprise its 
division into three floors, with a new grand staircase 
that leads up to the dinner-hall or mess-room, and 
a . measuring 40 ft. by 20 ft., in one 
side of the building. 

POLICE-COURT, MOUNTAIN ASH.—The new police- 
court attached to the police-station at Mountain 
Ash first time on the roth inst. 
The building is constructed of native stone, with 
Bath stone dressings, The courtroom is 36 ft. long 
by 24 ft. wide, and connected therewith are a room 
for the justices (16 ft. by 14 ft.) and a witnesses’ 
room (13 ft. 6 in. 12 ft. Gin.). The whole of the 
woodwork is of varnished pitch-pine The plans 
were prepared by Mr, T. Lioyd Edwards, the 
County Sorveyor; and Mr. Shepton, of Penarth, 
was the contractor. 

GYMNASIUM, ABERTILLERY.—A new gymnasium 
the Tillery Workmen’s Institu 
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being used also as a concert-room, with seating 
accommodation for 600 to 760 it was 
built at acost of about 2,<00!. by Mr. D. J. Davies, 
of Newport, from plans by Mr. F. R. Bates, archi- 
tect, of Newport. 

ISOLATION HosprtaL, Ruoxppa, WaLes.—The 
Rhondda Urban Council's New Isolation Hospital 
was opened on the 13th inst. The building is 
situated at the junction of Penrhys-road and 
Hospital-road, Ystrad, Khondda. The hospital is 
composed of seven blocks of buildings, wiz. the 
administrative block, scarlet fever pavilions, typhoid 
pavilions, laundry and disinfecting block, mortuary, 
discharging block, and stable. The whole structure 
is of local stone, surrounded by a wall, and within 
the enclosure is room for extension of the hospital. 
Accommodation is provided for thirty-two patients. 
The cost amounted to 13.38s/. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. W. PD. Morgan, architect, Ton, 
whose plans were selected in competition. 

CoTTaGe Homes, Dowwenn, Beristot.—Cottage 
homes for children are about to be erected by tha 
Bristol Guardians at Downend. The walls are to 
be of Pennant stone, with brick bands and dressings, 
and the roofs covered with tiles There will be 
fourteen houses, each for twelve children and a 
matron. The porter’s lodge adjoins the entrance- 
gates, and the convalescent home (with accomms- 
dation for thirty-six) is at the end of the private 
road. The hall is in the centre of the group, and 
will be used for school and recreation purposes 
The architects for the scheme are Messrs. La Trobe 
& Weston, Bristol 

Municipal Hatt, &c, Cotwe, Lawcasuire — 
The municipal hall, public library, and technical 
schools erected by the Corporation of Colne ata cost 
of 1o.cool,, were opened on the 15th inst. The 
buildings have a main frontage to Albert-road, the 
principal thoroughfare of the town. The public 
hall (which will seat i,coo persons), and library are 
approached by the elevation to Albert-road, and the 
technical schools occupy the rear portion of the 
building, which was erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, architects, of 
Manchester. 

ADDITIONS TO BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE —The 
present additions to this building complete the 
facade to Whetstone-lane. They comprise an 
entrance hall with cloakroom accommodation, &c., 
and classroom 24 ft. ‘in. by 22ft. on the ground 
floor. The first floor is an extension of the science 
department in the shape of a physical laboratory 
Attached to this laboratory are a small work- 
shop and dark room for special optical experi- 
ments, The building has been designed and erected 
under the superintendence of Messrs. T. Mellard 
Reade & Son. architects, Liverpool The contractor 
for the present additions is Mr. Charles Burt, of 


Liverpool 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The subject given this year to archi- 
tectural competitors for the Prix de Rome is “ Une 
Imprimerie Nationale.” The subject (for once) is 
a strictly practical one, as Parliament has actually 
voted the rebuilding of the State printing establish- 
ment.——-M. Trawinski, well known for his artistic 
and literary works, has been appointed chief 
secretary of the National Museums department 
——The curious portal of the ancient Bureau of 
“Marchandes Lingeres,” which the Committee of 
Vieux Paris has saved from destruction, has been 
rebuilt in the Square des Innocents, near the 
Halles Centrales.——The municipality of Sainte 
Savine (Aube) has opened a competition for 
the construction of a new covered market.—— 
The works are shortly to be commenced for the 
formation of a railway line from Paris (Mont- 
Parnasse) to Chartres, by way of Chevreuse and 
Gallardon.——The Municipality of Bordeaux intend 
to build a bridge across the Garonne, opposite the 
Place Richelieu. © A new bridge is also to be built 
at Marseilles between the Quai de la Tourette and 
the opposite boulevard, to torm a more conventeat 
transit over the “ Old Port,” which at present has 
to be crossed in boats——The Corporation of 
Rennes has voted a sum of 300,000 francs for the 
completion of the new Church of St Aubin.——The 
jury in the competition opened for the construction 
at Ambert (Pay de Dome) of a new Savings Bank, 
has awarded the first premium to M. Chanet, 
architect, of Vichy, who is to carry out the build- 
ing——The preliminary works are shortly to be 
entered upon for the transformation and prolonga- 
tion of the canal of the Ourcg to Crecy-en-Mont, 
and the formation of a new port at la Villette, on the 
site of the old fortifications ——The celebrated 
Hotel de Paiva, in the Avenue des Champs Elysces, 
has been sold by auction. There had been some 
talk of making it the Mairie for the VIIIth. Arron- 
dissement, but this idea was abandoned. The 
house, decorated by Baudry, Delaunay, Gustave 
Boulanger, Carpeaux, and Dalou, has been acquired 
by a financial society, which intends to convert it 
into offices ——The Municipality of Paris has ao- 
nounced that in case of the Government deciding to 
light the Tuileries garden by electricity, the city 
will pay 95,000 francs towards the installation, aad 
give an annual subscription of 11,500 francs 

Usrrep STaTEs.— Thirty-six artists are in ~ 





te General Grant, to be erected in Washington. 
Amongst them are several weil-known American 
architects. The competition is to be closed on 
April 1. All competitors are required to submit 
models, on a scale of 1 in. to the foot. Six designs 

. exhibition, 


National Sculpture Soctety proposes to be 
exhibitions this year, one in April on 
other in October. The April exhibition is to be 
held in New York, and will be devoted to statuettes, 
medais, and small objects generally, whilst the 
October exhibition, which wili be heid in connexion 
with the New York Florists’ Clab in that city, 
will consist of larger worka —— The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has received a large collection 
of classical antiquities, including a number of 
— terra-cottas and about 10> Greek vases. and 
curators are sow arranging them for pubtic 
exhibition. fs 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE MENTS. 
—The Iroquois Machine Co. (New York) has just 
been incorporated as a New York company, having 
purchased the plant and business of the Uaiversai 
Machine Co. (Providence), and rented a large 
additional business adjacent —— The Vulcanite 
Company (late the Patent Vulcanite Kootiag and 
Asphalte Company) have removed their London 
ofhces from 2, New Union-street, to 115, Cannoa- 
street, E.C——Mr. Robert J. Heale, architect and 
surveyor, has removed his offices from Broadway 
House, Westminster, to 17, Old (Queen-street, 
Westminster. 

SALFORD IMPROVEMENTS.—On the 21st inst. at 
the Salford Town Hail, Mr. F. H. Tulloch, CE. a 
Local Government Board Inspector, beid an inquiry 
as to the sanction of a Joan by the Corporation of 
23 S62l. for the purposes of depots at Agecrott, 
Carey-street, and Wilburn-street, and also tor the 
purpose of erecting refuse destructors at Carey- 
street and Wilburn-street. A description of the 
details of the proposed improvements was given by 
Mr. J. Corbett, Borough Engineer ; Superintendent 


Hambiett, scavenging department; Mr. Sharpe, 
architect, and others. 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAPTSMEN'S 


Society.—On Friday evening, the 21st inst.. Mr. 
Jas. McLeod read a paper to this Society entitled 
“ Prevention of Damp in Walls,” Mr. Alex Davie. 
LM., occupying the chair. The lecturer, in 2 
general manner, made reference to the common 
defects in workmanship which facilitated the 
tration of moisture to the iaterior of a wall, and 
spoke of the special precautions necessary to pre- 
vent dampness from materially affecting the struc- 
ture. Descriptions of the various preservatives of 
stone and brick were also given, and samples of 
stone, demonstrating the effect of some of these, 
were exhibited. —A visit took place on the Saturday 
afternoon following to the “ Stevenson Memorial 
Church,” of which Mr. J. J. Stevenson is architect, 
and which was recently opened. This church is 
a Gothic edifice with Scottish treatment, situated at 
Belmont Bridge, overlooking the Kiver Kelvin (it 
bas been illustrated in the Suiider). The interior 
shows an effective use of white pine finishing, which 
is very successiul. The party were conducted over 
the building by Mr. George Calvert, clerk of works. 
A sketching party of the Society intend visiting 
Birmingham, Worcester, and Lichfield at Easter, 
under the guidance of Mr. Jas. McKissaek. 

ROMAN REMAINS IN GREENWICH PARK.—As the 
result of further excavations carried out by Mr. A. D. 
Webster, Superintendent of Greenwich Park, 
assisted by Mr. Herbert Jones, the tioor of one of 
the rooms of a Roman villa, with a considerable 
portion of the tessere intact, has been laid bare. A 
number of Roman coins, decorated wall plaster, 
and many pieces of pottery have also been dis- 
covered. Mr. Webster has had the floor left 
uncovered and tenced round in order that the 
public may have an opportunity of viewing these 
remains. 

PROPOSED WIDENING OF LEADENHALL-STREET 
The Corporation are contemplating widening the 
Aldgate end of Leadenhall-street, which at present 
is much too narrow ior the increasing trathc. The 
London County Council have been asked to con- 
tribute half the cost. The County Council have 
suggested that the Corporation should do portions 
of the work as opportunity offers when leases fall in 
or when premises are being rebuilt. The Corpora- 
tion at present are not in tavour of adopting that 
course. The improvement would cost between 
600.0001. and 7o00,000/, 

THE GLADSTONE MEMORIAL IN EDINSURGH.— 
A meeting of the local Committee charged with 
the erection of a memorial of the late Mr. Giad- 
stone in Edinburgh was held in the City Chambers 
on the 18th inst., when the site was haally ixed 
upon, The Town Council, in granting a site tor the 
memorial, resolved upon the removal of the statue 
of Alexander and Bucephalus to another site. The 
statue in question occupies the centre of the space 
between St. Andrew-square and George-street, and 
it has been arranged to place the Gladstone memo- 
rial on a site mach nearer and closely adjoining the 
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mittee recommended the appointment of 
Buckland as architect at a salary of Goo/. per 
annum ; of Mr. A. Rowse, as quantity surveyor, at a 
rate of remuneration of 14 per cent. on the tenders; 
of Mesars, Fowler, Pemberton, and Bewlay, as land 
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Council He maintained that it was unfair 
to the tects, and he was determined to resign 
his position. Two other gentlemen expressed 
similar views. Alderman Bowden said it was a 
cusions tesieems, ond bo hoped the members wosld 
not carry out their intention. The matter then 
TRAINING COLLEGE. — The Mey 
School have appointed Mr 
plans gee their itect for a three-story 


built its present site for the Society 
2 total cost of about 17,5501, by Mr. 


not proved in so far as it 


ns for water, 


gas, 
have ordered the Bill should 
ouse {with an amending 
of the Temple) in 
building and sanitary regulations, 


protect the public from injury and annoyance during 
the erection and demolition of buildings, and require 
shall usereceptacies afteran authorised 
for the out-dcor collection of 
scavengers. As originally introduced 
the Bill was intended to ob- 


to empower the Cor- 


secure uniformity 


excepted. 
that there are a8 many as nine different bodies 


what is in effect 


BimMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD AND THEIR 


of the Birming- 
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.} health of the Merchants of Norwich,” the repli- 
| cants being Mesars. J. L. N. Barnard, R. E. Thorns, 
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and E. Ranson. Mr. E. Ranson proposed “ Success 


to provide against accidents, tly an 
insurance association had been Several 
members had joined and he hoped many more 


Tinkler, and responded to by Messrs. W. Gunton 
and S. Tungate. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ARBROATH MASONS’ WAGES.—The Arbroath 
master masons have declined to entertain a request 
by their employees for an increase of from 
8d. to 84d. per hour, for a reduction of the hours of 
work by one hour on Saturdays in winter, and for 
an extra $d. per hour on all jobs outside the burgh 
boundary up to two miles, and 1d. beyond that 
distance. The masters state that the present state 
of trade does not warrant any change in present 
arrangements. 

+ 4— 


LEGAL. 
ACTION BY A BUILDER AND CON. 
TRACTOR, 


THE case of Lazenby v. Pickering came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, of the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. 
Justice Channel, on the 20th inst. 

Mr. Mote said this was an application on behalf 
of the plaintiff to set aside the award of a special 
referee on the grounds of its uncertainty in refer- 
ence to damages and its uncertainty in to 
costs. The plaintiff was a builder and con’ a 
and the defendant a clay tobacco-pipe manufacturer 

plaintiff to build 
two houses and a shop in West H 1 for the 





award, giving the plaintiff 11/. 33, and also award- 
ing the defestiant 861 15s. H 


what he meant by his 
made a second award, 

plaintiff 23/. 4°. 64., and the defendant 
directed 
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231. 43. 6d. was due, and 
in his first award. 
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ra ery should be entered for the de; Me 
ought to be referred to the official 
proper decision could be arrived at 


Counsel 
the defendant, 
Their 
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te 


dant 
that the Matter 
referee, 9 that 4 


It was submitted 


having addressed the Court On behalf of 


in the result, declined tp set 


Lordships, 
aside the award, as by consent it was agreed that 
it should be altered to 49/. 7s. 6d. 


this 


The — was, however, awarded the Costs of 





WOODFORD URBAN DISTRICT Counc, 


THE case of the Woodford 


V. STARK. 
Urban District 


Council v. Stark came before a Divisional Court of 


Channell, last week, on the 


composed of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice 
appeal of the District 


Council from the dismissal of two informations under 
the Public Health Act, 1875. It appeared that Stark, 
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responden 
of his intention to 


t, ted with the Council an tice 
iid two houses in the Maybank. 


road, Woodford, and a block plan, which showed a 
combined drain for the two houses, was attached to 


the notice. On the 
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the respondent, 


Ix the Court of Appeal on the 21st and 22nd 
insts. the case of The Property Exchange, Ltd. : 
The Wandsworth Board of Works came 
hearing before the Master of the Rolls and [Lords 
Justices Romer and Mathew. 
the company from a decision of a Divisional Court, 
deciding the question raised in the special case in 
favour of the respondents, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Wandsworth, who were 
the successors of 
district. The special 
politan police magistrate, who had ordered the 
company to pay to the respondents 6/. 118. 3d., the 
amount of 
the north side of Totterdown-street, Tootin 


been regarded as a public thoroughfare, and been 
repaired by the Local Board. 
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Public Health Act, 1875, directing that there 


ecta 

constructed of such 
level and with such fall as on the report of 
Surveyor might a 
be for the effectual drainage of such house. 
The dubhe terveper discovered on inspection that 
Stark had constructed a combined drain for the two 
houses, as shown on the plan, and then the District 
Council caused two informations to be laid against 
him, one in respect of each house, the charge 

Stark being for building a house without 
Asso- ee a covered Seal 
materials and at such level and with such fal! as 
appeared to the District Council necessary on the 
report of their Surveyor. The Justices came to the 
conclusion that the appellants were not entitled to 
take into consideration anything but size, materials, 
level, and fall, and that t 
a separate drain for each 
ingly dismissed the informations. 
At the conclusion of the arguments the Lord 
Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said he was of 
opinion that Section >< z 
should be a separate drain for each house, and 
remitted the case to the Justices with an intimation 
that they were not justified in refusing to deal with 
the case on its merits, because the complaint of the 
District Council was in’ respect of the fact that the 
drain was for more than one house. 
Mr. Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channel 
concurred, and the appeal was accordingly allowed 
Mr. Macmorraa, K C.,, and Mr. Naldrett appeared 
for the appellants, and Mr. C. A. Russell, K C 


row of ; 
n 1898 the roadway was widened to 40 !t. 
a new street, known as St. Cyprian-street, was 
unning into Totterdown from the north, and 
lands on the north side of Totterdown were 


Idin 
in St. Cyprian-street, and the road having 


report of the Surveyor, the 
disapproved of the notice and plan on the 
drainage was unsatis- 
order under Section 2; 


be a separate drain for each of the houses, 


section enacted that it was not lawful in an 


to er house unless covered drains 


size and materials and at 


to the Urban Authority 


nm or drains of the size and 


had no power to order 
se, and they accord- 


the Act meant that there 


Mr 
-Munroe, and Mr. W, W. Grantham for 





PAVING CASE AT TOOTING. 


on for 


It was an appeal of 


the Board of Works for that 


case was stated by a Metro- 


apportioned to them for paviog 
he 


On the south side 
houses built some seventy-five years 
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g¢. The company owned pre- 


made on the company, 

of ers whose property 
on the highway. The appellants con- 
that the former 16 ft. of roadway was 4" 
and therefore its character was not 
by reason of the fact that a strip of land 
on to widen it. 


the apportionment 
property on the 
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the roadway ordered to be paved was a new 
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street,tand that the resolution and apportionment of 
the Board was valid. The Divisional Court (the 
Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Lawrance) up- 
held that decision, expressing an opinion that the 
strip of land, 24 ft. wide, added to the roadway is 
1898 was a “ ew street,” and that the owners of 

operty on the north side only were, therefore, 
Fable to contribute to the expenses of paving it. 
From that decision the compary appealed. 

Mr. Richards, for ithe appellants, contended that, 
having r to the fact that 16 ft, of the roadway 
was an old street, the whole must be treated as an 
old street, and further, that as regarded the new 

ion of the roadway, the frontagers on both sides 
should have been charged. 

Mr. Mattinson, K.C., and Mr. J, C. Earle, for the 
respondents, were not called on, their Lordships 
affirming the decision of the Divisional Court and 
dismissing the appeal with costs. 





ENDANGERING THE STABILITY OF 
HOGARTH HOUSE, CHISWICK, 

THE case of Shipway v.* Percy, came before Mr 
Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division on the 24th 
and 25th insts. It was an action in{which the plaintutf 
claimed an injunction restraining the defendast, his 
agents, and servants fromidigging or getting any 
gravel, sand, or soil from and making any pit in the 
land adjoiaing or ‘adjacent:;to_ the plaintiti’s house 
in such a way as to damage or injure it, and from 
doing anything which would,jdeprive the plaintitt’s 
house of support from the adjoining or adjacent 
land ; a mandatory injunction ordering the defend. 
ant to fill up the said pit or to restore the land to 
the condition it was in before the pit wasdug. [he 
plaintiff also claimed|da 

It appeared that the tiff was the owner of 
Hogarth House, Hogarth-lane, Chiswick, having 
purchased the premises in January, 1902. The house 
was an ancient house, and the plaintiff alleged that 
he was entitled to have the same supported by the 
land adjacent thereto. Plaintiff's case was that the 
defendant had excavated a large pit on the land 
adjacent to the plaintiff's house and premises, and 
had taken away and removed a large quantity of 
vel, and had withdrawn the support to 
tiff alleged his house and premises 
. The defendant had excavated the pit 
more than 20 ft., and water under the 
on which the plaintiff's house was built, and the 

land, was drained into the pit. There 

at the commencement of the action consider- 

depth of water in the pit, and the defendant, 

away and removing sand by digging. 

dredging in the pit for and removing sand. The 

til Sileted that by the action of the defendant 
ity of his house was seriously endangered 

The defendant by his defence stated that so long 
ago as December, goo, he commenced to dig and 
cafty away sand and gravel from his land adjvining 
the plaintiff's house, and in so doing excavated a pit 
to the depth of 18 ft. In no place did such excava- 
tion reach a nearer point to any part of the plaintit!’s 
house than to ft., and the strip uf solid earth so left 
afforded an adequate support to the plaintiff's land 
and house, There had been no subsidence of the 
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proceeded with his excavations he kept filling in the 
pit from the si ‘e nearest to the plaintifi's house 
with gravel soil and thereby formed a sound and 
consolidated road of the width at the surface of from 
28 ft. to 30 ft. from the house witha slope extending 
outwards from the top edge of the pit measuring in 
width at the bottom ot the slope 59 ft. from the house. 
This formed a solid road, along which the de- 
fendant’s carts passed in order to up eatth into the 
excavation. The defendant denied that there had 
been any of water being drained from under 
the lana on which the plaintiff's h use was built on 
the adjoining land into the pit, such as to interfere 
with or endanger the stability uf the plaiatiti’s 
house. At the depth of about 17 ft. trom the 
surface, and from thence for another 4 {t. or 5 ft. 
vertical to the stratum of hard clay, which underiies 
it, water was found, mixed with sand, gravel, and 
ballast, in the proportion of about one-third sand 
and gravel to two-thirds ballast. Defendant 
said that at the commencement of the action 
he was removing the sand from this wet 
strata by dredging, and the nearest point at which 


this was carried on to the plaintitf's house was 
upwards of 100 ft. Defendant denied that the 
water percolated h plaintiff's land to his pit 


carrying with it the sand, thereby imperilliag the 

of the house. The defendant further 
alleged that the plaintifi'’s house, though old, would 
not in any way be disturbed by his operations. The 
reply was a general denial of the ailegations in the 
Statement of defence. 


Mr. » KC, and Mr. R. Neville appeared 
for the ; and Me, H. Terrell, K.C., and Mr 
M the defendant. 

On of the plaintiff, expert geologists stated 


that there was silt under the soil which ran into the 


pit. 
Mr. Arthur Rameden, engineer and surveyor to 


the Chiswick Urban District Council, said he had 
inspected the pit on the defendants’ land and in his 








defendant's dredging operations. In his view 
running sand was under the soil of the plaintiff's 
house and drifted toward the pit, endangering the 
plaintiff’s house. 

This was the plaintifi’s case. 

Mr. Terrell submitted that there was no case for 
the defendant to answer. 

His Lordship, however, thought there was 
evidence that running sand existed and that the 
defendant had better call his witnesses. 

Defendant was then called. He said that he ex- 
cavated his land near Hogarth House to a depth of 
17 ft. when he found water. He then dredged for 
6 ft. through sand and found clay. After he had 
removed all the sand, he did not see that any more 
sand percolated through. As he excavated, so he 
tilled in with all kinds of rubbish, mostly clay, how- 
ever. He hoped to have the pit filled up withia 
nine or twelve months 

_ Other evidence having been given, his lordship, in 
giving judgment, said the question he had to de- 
termine was whether the operations of the defen- 
dant had resulted ina movement of the soil from 
under Hogarth House so as to diminish the support 
to which Hogarth House was entitled from the 
adjacent land. From the evidence, he arrived at 
the conclusion that it had. From the whole of the 
evidence he found that there had been a movement, 
and that there was danger, and considerable 
danger—real danger, not fanciful—if those opera- 
tions of the defendant continued Under the 
circumstances, he granted an injunction against the 
defendant, with costs. 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE AT PORTS 
MOUTH 
MR. JUSTICE JOYCE, in the Chancery Division on 


the 24th inst., delivered judgment in the case of 
Easton v. Isted, an action brought by the plaintiff, 
the owner of the Golden Fleece Hotel at Ports- 
mouth, to restrain the defendant from obstructing 
an alleged ancient light in his building. The facts 
sufficiently appear from the foilowing judgment 

Mr. Justice Joyce, in delivering judgment, said 
that the parties were next-door neighbours in 
Commercial-road, Portsmouth, the plaintiff being 
the owner of the Golden Fleece Hotel, the 
action being brought in respect of the obstruc- 
tion, or alleged obstruction, by the defendant 
of the access of light from the yard at the 
back of his ‘premises to a window or skylight of 
the hotel on the northern side. The plaintiff 
complained of a wall erected by the defendant so 
close to the line of boundary as to obscure the 
access of light to the window or skyl’ght in 
question. The plaintiff alleged that this skylight 
was an ancient light. and that he was entitled to 
an unobstructed access of light, which had been 
enjoyed for over twenty years without inter- 
ruption. The defendant denied this allegation. It 
appeared that the skylight originally formed the 
sloping top of a conservatory erected by the 
plaintiff's father in 1873; on the northern side 
of the hotel, and abutting on the defendant's 
premises. This skylight Laving been io existence 
since 1873 was what was called an ancient light, 
unless the access of light thereto over the de- 
fendant’s property was enjoyed by some consent 
or agreement expressiy made by deed or in writing 
Ona June 13, 1873, in respect of the construction of 
the conservatory, an agreement was entered into by 
the then respective owners of the property, by 
which the plainotitf's father agreed to pay to Isted 
18. per annum as an acknowledgment for allowing 
the windows in his conservatory to open on to and 
overlook Isted's property, and the plaintitt’s father 
also agreed to close the same when required to do 
so. At any rate, down to the year 1588 the right to 
the access of light over the defendant's property to 
the plaintitf's window or skylight was enjoyed by 
some consent or agreement expressly made or given 
for the purpose by deed or in writing. It appeared 
to his lordship that the plaintitt had not enjoyed the 
access of light to the window or skylight in question 
for the full statutory period of twenty years, and the 
action must be dismissed with costs. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 

20,921-2.—APPLIANCES FOR SANITARY WARE, 
CLosets, &c.: Af. F. Adams—A jointing for 
sanitary ware and metal goods, available for use in 
the fixing of waste or supply pipes in lavatories, and 
$0 on, consists of an indent which is fashioned 
around the outside of the pottery ware, and of a 
band of metal or some wire wrapping which is 
applied to the indent. The enlarged sockets are 
secured to the wrapping with solder or by other 
means. (20,922) In this contrivance, which is 
described as being available also for closets after the 
“ multiple ” kind for use in schools, institutions, &c., 
the inventor discards the customary flushing-horn 
ané adapts in its stead a pipe which is fashioned in 
one piece with the basin, and is turned downwards 
so that it shall dip into the flushing-pipe. 

20,048.—COATING OF WIRE FOR STAPLES AND 
SimiLaR Goons: G. &. Parker.—A coating for the 





t, including the 
ed by the 


sbaame't buildings around the 
& house, were being 


wire (which, it is claimed, will sutier neither damage 





nor removal when the coated wire is madefinto 
articles) is compounded of copal varnish, linseed 
oil, bone-black, and turpentine. The wire coated 
therewith is dried in a gas-stove or oven. The 
wire is extended from a reel around two pulleys, 
then beneath a pulley in the coating-bath, over a 
fibrous wiper, and thence to the heating chamber, 
from which it is coiled upon a reel. 

20,976.—REMOVAL OF SOIL, STONES, &c.: C. F. 
W. A. Octling.—The material can be cast from a 
shovel or fork which is worked with compressed 
air, steam, &c., some distance along the path of 
projection. In one forma rod sliding through a 
sleeve pivoted on to the portable framework carries 
the shovel or fork at its one end, while its other 
end is caused to move between curved guides, 
being linked to the end of a piston-rod in a 
cylinder. The cylinder may otherwise be pivoted 
in the frame, the shovel being then mounted upon 
the piston-rod, For a throw backwards the piston- 
rod is pivoted on to an axis, and the shovel is 
mounted upon the end of the cylinder that turns in 
curved guides. Or the shovel may be mounted 
upen the piston-rod, an additional cylinder being 
employed to swing the cylinder. 

20,977-—~ IMPROVEMENTS IX WHEELBARROWS 
V. A. Gates and C. A. Gates.—The sioped portions of 
the front and back of the barrow are taken by the 
bevelled sloping pieces that constitute the sides, 
and stiffened supports are provided. To each of 
the sides are attached a handle and one member 
of the wheel fork. The parts are bolted together 
when the back and front have been adjusted with 
the sloping sides. An extension of the back support 
constitutes a foot for the barrow. 

20,9907.—MEANS OF STORING AND PRESERVING 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, SKETCHES, &c.: M. Edmondson 
and E. Hill.—The appliance consists of a bar having 
hanging plates fitted with eyelets, and a back of 
cloth or similar fabric, and of another bar with a 
front of cloth which can be hooked on to or other- 
wise secured flush with the former bar. The sheets 
are taken by houks, and there are adjustable hoid- 
ing-pieces which will move parallel-wise with the 
back of the former bar which holds the pieces up. 
When they are not required for use the hooks are to 
be laid parallel-wise with the bars and wrapped in 
the cloth covers. 

21,019.—A Wrencu : C. B. Ketchum and G. W. 
Schwoob.—The inventors contrive that the handle, 
which is affixed to the shank with a hinge-pin, can 
be secured in different positions by means of spring 
catches that engage with notches. A pawl, which 
is pressed against by the teeth of a spring maintains 
the moveable jaw in its fixed position tor gripping 
purposes. 

21,023. —DREDGING APPARATUS: C. Bonger.—The 
object of the invention is to provide for an alter- 
nate pumping, from two boats, of the dredging- 
pump without a stopping of the pump ; the two 
branches of the suction-pipe are regulated with a 
disc-valve, the openings which register with the 
two branches are placed at such a distance apart 
from one another that when the valve is turned one 
of the suction-inlets becomes partly opened before 
the other has been quite closed ; a handie upon a 
middle spindle serves for an adjustment of the valve 
which can be locked in position with a nut and 
handle. 

21,047.—A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR KEYHOLES : 
A. M. Young.—Grooves or projections upon the 
lock-casing take a staple which protects the keyhole 
and can be secured in the position desired, a dove- 
tailed recess cut in the staple engages with a slide 
atlixed to the casing, a slit in the staple engages 
with a pin upon the slide so that the former shall 
not be withdrawn, and an engagement set up by the 
bolt of an auxiliary lock carried by the main lock 
maintains the staple in the covering position. 

21,039 ATTACHMENTS FOR ASPHALT PAVE- 
MENT: H. Beck.—The inventor devises plates or 


} slabs of asphalt, into which he inserts keys or 


wedges formed of earthenware, stone, or some 
similar material, and which are to be united, with 
mortar, to the foundation of concrete. 

21,061.—AN ANTI-FOULING OR ANTI-CORROSIVE 
PAINT: W. Ward.—A coating for submerged sur- 
faces is thus applied : An inner coating, compounded 
of lime, plaster of Paris, zinc oxide, iron oxide, resin, 
Stockholm tar or pitch, pine varnish or oil, and 
other ingredients, mixed with spirit aad turpentine, 
and prepared with heat, is laid upon the wet sur- 
face. and will then afford a dry surface upon which 
a second coating is laid. The latter coat is made up 
of several specified anti-septical substances, to 
which, for wooden structures, some mineral green 
should be added. ~~ 

21,123. —IMPROVEMENTS IN SINKS: C. Flood.—A 
pedestai that can be built into the wall by means of 
projections from the former, contains within it a 
gutter into which the sink will discharge its con- 
tents, and a cover is fitted in the side of the 
channel or gutter which rests against the wall 


21.129 —JOINTS AND COUPLINGS FOR PIPES 
R. A. Lowe and H. Line —For joining leaden or 
inserted 


other soft-metal pipes. their ends are , 
through brass, gun-metal or similar ferrules which 
will serve as flanges upon the pipe ends : the parts 
are to be then drawn together, either directly or 
with a packing-ring between them, with a screwed 
wees p— APPARATUS FOR REGULATING THE FLOW 
oF SEWAGE, &C, : E. Dodd, —The inventor seeks tu 
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aiford means for ee preventing waste 
of compensation water flowing into a river from a 


pilot-valve. 
pressure, to a second valve is 
regulated by the pilot-valve, which also regulates 
the shutting and closing of the valve-gate The 
sewage in the chambers rises to move the fiat and 
so to shut the valve-gate if an excess of sewage 
flows over the weir, whereupon it rises ia the first- 
named container, which has a submerged opening. 
into another smaller receiver, of which the overflow 
pipe leads into a watercourse. An inspection 
is provided and a valve-gate is fitted 
between the conduit and the first-named chamber. 
21,194.—FLUSHING APPARATUS : W, E. Mason and 
H. E. Mason.—An air-pipe joins an air-exhaustion 
nozzle in the flushing-pipe to the crown of the 
siphon, whilst the crown is also connected to a bent 
pipe in the flushing-cistern, its lower end bein 
closed, normally, — a float-valve. With the @ 
air is exhausted from the crown, and the ensuing 
from the basin will continue until the 
level in the basin has fallen below that of the 
ay crurtl: wh. .iis the flushing-cistern 
low to let the float descend and so 
admit air into the 
21,217.—AN ELECTRICAL CURRENT REGULATOR : 
Erie Exploration Co.—Intermittent current is sup- 
ee longer or shorter breaks, so as to control 
the supply {> lights, motors, beaters, and other 
In cns adaptation a set of insulated 
Segments are carried by a disc. Upon a motor- 
i te is rng wibenon reps. pedicure which 
segments. nectors are arranged u 
first-named disc in such a saaner tak death 
be Lroken when the brush rubs one segment, 
will made when it rubs another segment, 
connect=ro being adjusted for the connexion of 


nue 


heey 


some of the discs a variation of the relative 
times of break an] make. In another shape, a 
pe ghee tecnon iz provided with contact strips, 


brush can be adjusted lengthwise. 
21,243.—MEANS OF CLEANSING DUST-LADEN 


ene L. Réssler.—A vessel that holds a centrifugal 
fan with 


21,275.—APPLIANCE FOR WINDOW-FASTENERS : 
¥. R. Taylor.—1a this contrivance for securing 
window-sashes when closed or opened, and which 
can be to each side of the window, a plate 
having is affixed to one sash with screws 
through lugs and the plate, in the latter are 
me ay holes = — a thumb or other 
w will engage, t cet being inserted 
through a plate upon the other . 
21,276,—SPIGOT-AND- SOCKET pve FOR PIPES: 
a: Robinson. —As an improvement of No. 7,917 of 
1899, the inventor fits a flanged collar upon the 
outlet of a closet-basin, or any similar vessel, and 
adapts the collar so as to take a flanged metallic 
A flanged disc upon the floor sustains the 
collar, which, moreover, may be flanged so that it 
can be bolted on to a flange upon the outlet. 
21,291.—-TABLETS OR PANELS FOR PAINTERS’ 
PURPOSES : A. Rincklake.—The tablets are made up 
of wire tissue or pierced plates, which are fixed 
between two layers, or beneath one layer, of canvas 
with some hardening adhesive, such as stiff rye- 
paste mixed with turpentine. The canvas thus 
secured to wire gauze has the adhesive for its 
ganse te ge can be tareed up for stengening 
edge can be turned up for strengthening 


aI Tehama ROAD-SCRAPING MACHINE : E. Shield. 
pieces 


Shafts which slide in attached to the 
frame a metal which a squeegee is 
affixed. The squeegee is forced against 

surface by means of that work between 
forks upon a carrier and upon those shafts, 


fe _ “ye ee Livt-VALve: A. D. Curling — 
ball- vi ae meg in No. 24,224 of 1897, 
hasa —_ is put around the ball in order | Thornton 





road | Clerkenvel 


. M. Pringle.—As a means of and | Coventry 
air oe ae toe tae 





to the floor ; the disinfectant material is deposited in 
a bucket, for the handling of which a lid and 
covering-board are made for the vessel. 
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MEETINGS. 
Wepuuspay, Arxii 2. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerts of Works’ Institution. 


. Colney ene Se manne. 8 p.m. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. James 
Millar en re TK The Glasgow International Exhibition of 
1gor,” Hlustrated, 8 p.m. 

Paay, Arxii 4 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. E. Worth on “ Sewerage.” DP man 

institution of Mechanicai Engineers. — The four 
papers on “ The Fencing of Mac y” will be further 
discussed. & p.m. 

Sarurpay, Arai: 5 

Sanitary Institute ( Demonstrations for Sanitary 

Officers). ~- leqeetion of the Sewage Outfall Works, 


bar 
naelensa as Seeieeteres Ancien Te to the 


Rey vers Are 8 
ae. of ts (Applied Art Section). — Professor 
te on “* Street Architecture.” § p.m. 


Wepw KSDAY, Arr 16. 


Society of Arts.—4 meeting. Mr. J. Bridges 
. M.A., on “ Photographic Surveying.” 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, Arxit 17. 

Society of Arts (Indian Saction).—Mr. Sidney Preston, 
A.M. Inst.C .E., on “Recent Developments in Punjab 
Irrigation.” 4.30 p.m. 

Weonrspay, Arrit 30 

Seciety of Arts.—Ordinary meeting. Mr. Edward T. 

Scammell on ‘‘ The Timber Resources of the Australian 


Conmennentts.” 8 p.m. 


+ 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 12.—bBy Vicror Vaucuawn (at ore 
Finchiey.—Fallow Coart-av., 30 
Eton-av., two plots of building land, f. ........ 
Mend sae —_ Sow, & avon 
on Premises). 
Lee. Pra Mathiwenihed., ut. 
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By W. & S. Faeeman (Aldridge’s) (on 
» 


premises 
Mayfair. —7, Curzon-st., with yard, coach-houses, 
and stabling i in rear, area 92,160 ft. ; also the 
Red Lion p.-h. in Clarges-st., beneficial lease 
ae yrs, Yor. 3 »good., including argeieing of 
st & 


Shen «ROSROSd dh0db042 se ab anedss 1,000 
sand 5a, pA all Doty with yard and sta 
in rear, f., yr. Bol. ; fits 
stabling, and other premises, oa 
for {WO YORE, Y.-F. OFFA. cose cecccvccsscccevs 29,1590 
March 14.--By Sim & Ru woari. 
Iiford, Essex.— —% ensfield-ed., u.t. 995 yrs, 
CPi Bk BE Pile GM ceva cc icvcccasesevense $15 
wep gt. 13. 198. 6d., reversion in 
GOA PBrececcvcccvccsee « secrscenvscee ose 335 
Forest 


.~ ~299, Romford-1d. (S), ut. 74 yrs., 
BE GE, Wiese Dols Cio nn oc cis ceed succcescas 
By Write, Drvce, & Brown. 


ee at ; aks 
ews East, u.t. 114 yrs., @.r. rzol., er. 4 1,700 
Marylebone.—12, Seceres. af ‘ ws a — 1,200 
March + egg a yas “ 
Hampstead, — ft Cckoe 8 
The Elms, on eageengs ty om 7.380 
&, Seethony-giat, utr ye ened, pb .. 3,100 


he LEURET, —" & Apvams. 
_— emma Great White Horse 
£, y-0. goed. a to Midsummer, 1904, 
aa Tox ny WO IGEE ccccceseces OU ceseenes 14,509 

. E. Guax & Co. 
Bethnal Green—Drifield-rd. f.g.r.'s 362, rever- 
sion in 63 yrs. 
By Vitxinsom, Son, & Wetcn (at Brighton). 
on.—27 to 34, J 

, in rear, f., y.r. 1g0d. 3200 


14, Buxton-rd., Dis cekksiskneksasndpies ones yoo 
en Sussex.—23 to 29 (odd), Goldstone-rd., t, 
seok, .. 2,985 


SOPOT HEE Ee COOH E EEE ODORS 


Be ee eee 


» igr.'s aogl, “108, 
ty 8 
~Ze Atineavest., ut. rab yrs, gr 


Hawley, ‘Kent —Sii rd., sy “two "plots ‘of building se 


ee eeesee 110 


Lae eee eee eee ee ee 


Ty 


By Faxesrornar, Extis & Co. 
Vauxhall. - voomney , a freehold hufiding mm 


ye te Embankment, fer. ‘240l,, ‘te 
version in 61 yr. 2... .665 00055, ae 
By Fosrxa & Cranriscp. 

City of ost, ys a 8, Temple-lane, + 

1p yt, wet wt. v6od. rye 2... 
Sue Hovtegies ewington.--48, Mildmay- ‘srove, at 0 

» That gel, .. 

cdl a | Touenham-rd., u.t. in yn, ge. 
7. {oa rd., wt. ab yrs, gt. ol, 4 ; 


eee Ce eee eee eee eee eT ee eee ee 


Hoaton. —~124, ee (3), wt. 30 yrs. gr 


ie Ws PUN Ie acids eis o0ccccsecie ss coce 
B mow, yan, & Re riev. 
Strand.—Villiers-st., f.g.r. sel, reversion in 40 
Re TUbeeee se ndke UROSEN OA eh 0 s00 bid sccere os 


By Marc & Co. 
Pimlico.—15, 16, and 17, Hindon-st., u.t. ¢2} yrs, 
Gr. 154. 19%, wit. a2y/. tos, .. 
~#t., a profit rental of 152. for 18 yrs ‘ 
—~t, Branksome-rd., ut. 65 yrs., gr. si, 


_ By E. W. Ricnarpson & Son. 
ty Ay 8, and 91, Leonard-st., and « 
serail $), with wor and stable in 
rear, u.t. 46 yra., g.r. Di 2. a6s/. an... 
d's Bush. 22, too-rd., f., yr. 284. 
-rd., Ut. 72 yrs., gr. si., ps ai, 
¢ Wieghened., ut. 7s ym, gr. sf, yer. 280 1 
By Srawiev Parxes & Brown. 
Hornsey.—-89, 91, and 93, i+ eee man, wt. 
So yrs., gr. god, y.r. 155... ‘ 
By Ranvar. Cox, & Baxen. 
Edema, Middx. — Newlands 
jrange and 5 a. 11. 24 p., f., p. -.-..-- 
By Dovatas Younc & Co, 
ee tha-rd., ial + 344. 1O%., rever- 


mgs ° 

= Fore awed, wt. 39 7m. gr. tol, 
ee 

2}, ‘Fortune Gate-rd., at > yrs. 


r. 64., 
. By #, } hy & Son ‘(at Louth). 
Legbourne bbey, opt ae Leg bourne Ab’ 


Estate, tog a. 2% ? ais 
March a0. poor "® Son. 
naibelicgr uk an elias, f., w.r. 782. .... 
Peckham.—38, Elm-grove, u.t. 24 yrs, g.1. 7 


y- po ho nee val eee 
53%, Asytum- yt. 

By ¢ cane & Co. 

ee Kent.—Duckhurst Farm, 27 4.0 


op f. Pu coos even sesecstoseesursress 
Dolgwili Carmarthen. ~The Dolgwili Brick 
orks, area 3... wt. agb yrs, yer. atl. ia. 
6d."(as a going concern) .............. : 
Dalwich.—Dunstanerd., &c., the Dawson's Hu 


Building Estate, 5 a., with two houses 
Seg ay Se, part © and past wt. 9) yrs. 


Tere rere ee eee eee 


PTET eSE IOC e Lee ee eee 


'Friern-rd., £, y-f. - 
Cuesrexton & 
Kensington.—9s and 97, Rectepes High st. (5) 


FE ops 


of Am, .f. 20rd. ¥.f. 8,0g04....... 
By C, Rawiay Cross & Co. 
Kensington. —37 ane 38, Addison-rd. North, u.t. 


$8 Fn EF. ms aod., y.r. gad. eTrrTrrrirT iia. 

iy Hamurron & Sows. 

Fulham.—¢7, Vanstone-pl.(S.), f., y.t. 65/. ..-- 
637, F (S.), area 10,740 yf yer. rosd. 


phason go b Jostens. (S.), 
ssand 37, 3 hod Bad-rd. (including The Live 
Live B. hp ant 1, Portiand-st., u.t. 


8 ‘ od. _ 
Senticaailiie an he ; Lien-lane, u.t. 124 yrs, 


CS Moe Fes ils vn veces nsvess coovsesessoces 
By W. Martin & Co. 
aero -Caltoned., Velindre, u.t. 8 yrs., g.1. 
ep Sole GEE, Co eee ence ee ee ee eee eee anaes 


2 Hilda, wt. 62 yan G4 - 1o8., €.1 


"By ‘Mo sxuTT & Sons. 
Wood Green.—Alexandra Pk.-rd., Clovelly, ©, 
BR BOE ccntnve mabe ss deseuxenss se cceecess 
Pk.-rd., four freehold building piot- 

Bowes Park.—Mariboro'-+d., a freehold building 


TOT eRe Te eee ee ee 


Herke t ~ -The Broadway, four freebold build 


oy APRS six freehold "building plots. 

ani Hewson, Enwagps, & Suernarn. 
Newington.— High-st., one-third share of 
wet s ent,” sp reversion in 25 yrs. 
ee f.g.t.'s 113f., reversion 


Te eeeTeLe Te eee eee eee ee 


area 6,000 ft., ¢., 


Bell.” 
nf SOK eSESES CO SESS EE EO SS EOtE Ce 
NR lager Rm oS u.t. 25 yrs, 


0 290. cecne Sieadecavseveeses 

PA at a lg Precies reeling-st., aa es also 

t. bhoese 

ee od tee, Camgdeetaed., 0A 7° 
rot “athe fe ean age © 

ioe ~ lied ortholme rd, wt. 86 yr. gr. 


eee eee ee ene 


et © * 338° 

Conk Co." ©.’ 322, reversion in 42} yrs. ....-- +++: 
ahem. —40, eer area nearly : a, med = Parkhurst-rd., wt, a1 yrs, &'- 
Ga Wh 0, ssbb bh dd da bbvobekoubebRoD bois oho 3,900 tol, er. 772. BE ee Sep bbenncrece 

By Rusuwortn & Sravens. Stimson & Sons 

ee Kee 33. St. Peter’s-rd., U.t, a8 yrs., Soha,—4, Peter-st., f., y-1. 854...4sceee cs seeeense 
Thotiton Heath GOR sckcudipascaceicscesse 6ss | F —61, Par area 9,800 ft., 
Heath, Sarvey jo and 32, $i Pau tacos ores 

uber me —34, Grove- ‘ ot. 64.5 ¥ 
by © tiocswonvie( (at Wood Green}. ” ie sr ai gh oicaai 0 . ein sabes 
sees tits hat ar eg pr nd 348 regen also Peel's Woolwich, Kent. 44, Woolwich-common, f., y."- 
OE, F.5 Get. BEBE ak si css: TMU GBM iikc ccccccviscnccsqnciocgscnsscvescssece 
a5 Trove £, er. ash ” Plumstead, Kent.—13 and 15, Plumstead Com- 


y Gaorce Loverrr & Sons (s Coventry). 
any on al 


eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Crasxe & Sons. ; 
S.), at |e 
COC Re ee eee eens 405 


875 a de 


Notting Hill. — 
Fre toh, or. 45h avikieyy 


2,759 


mon-rd.; also Park Cottage, 
Br sh 118, wt. 
nerd "yaad 


r. 882 Gs. 
Bap 
goodwills 


at. o7 yr, 


$8/. 8s. 
itlas-rd., “at. ‘al yes, a 


wereee 
ee ee eee tee e ee eeresere rene 





eeeee es seweeereaeeere 
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ee nee 


—. Ewex.- 


~Bannister’s Farm, yt a. ‘ 


By Bless. Ts 
oe to 366 cathy Vavehal Baigect,, 
f., Yor pe” Pree bnaeeeseede 8,250 
By J. ‘A&W. Thane. 
onstone.—42, seta tant ut. rt yrs, 
ike Chey OF. BOL ce ceneennencetcncecsccereess 310 
By Fucimr, oon, & Fotier a Gs Ceven) 
Croydon. ey 8 By — of Edwards’ Tannery, 
(ay ; wit caehenane i gerneoes 1,400 
to Chath af y Wie GEL. wcceee 1,100 
e EA 1.-~B Bierce et 
r ae ~avenue, u.t yrs 
ba tal. a er. 6 cocsessece 9,000 
AVID Cuarreti. 
Notting Hill, Phenix pl, f.g.r. oal., reversion in oe 
' Perera TTT Tee eee See eee 
addin 3 North, &g.r.'s s 182, reversion in 37 
PTTETETETET ETE eee ee 735 
Pance’srd., the Prince of Wales nent f.g.r. 
a ae gar 9 41 bet Ganbahabandd oece 2,0? 
Prioce’s-rd. (ez. "s 45/., reversion in 41 yrs... 1,160 
North Woolwich. —Albert-rd., ig.r. wh, wt “4 
er. 184. 18., with reversion. . 480 
h, ~Saville-pl., c.g-r, 114. ae reversion in 
or pobbeoebe Code oobesccece 200 
ian tc peereernerrecrnee Bol. 145. ee 610 
31 to 36, Lollard-st., c., wir. 200d 108. «...665. 1,290 
3, Gandulf-st. Cap WeBo OOo BEG. ccee coesscvces ats 
24, Distin-st. dairy, &c.), Co, ¥-t- 4BL... 2... c000 740 
iro and u11, st., c., w.r, Gal. Bs. .. 460 
330 -st., C., Wor. 33/. 168. 265 
ie 4 to 14, 37 to 23, Saunder’s-st., “aad i 
Saunder's-ct., u.t. 64 yrs., gr. 44 1%., wt, 
QUE, BU aonic cdbsus indgsgeneces sede tacceece $00 
By Dew & Son. 
Richmond.—27 and 29, Manor-rd., ut. 63 yrs., 
Goo Bhs FoF s BOL, oc cc cccsccvesscecsesevecsess $95 
y GREEK & Son. 
South Woodford.—Chigwell-rd., Normanharst, f., 
FoFo Gls Wiese oc ness vv cecccecevsencecese cece 775 
Wapping. 25, sg Hermitage-st., area és ft., ‘ 
vg Whe JOS. BB we ewe wesw ewww reerennnreee 30 
By Hiccins & Som. 
St. John’s Wood.—14, Acacia-rd., ut. 324 yrs., 
BO. Be RH GA, nov covcese ve cececesectcces 675 
Regent's Park — 25, Albany-st., u.t. a4 yrs, g-t. 
SGhn Dis GO cccesocnesocesoeezes Ree saeees zoo 
oy Jonzs, —~ A Co. 
Sentvcnla-~a0h and 138, Southwark-st. (ware- 
houses), f., Mis tekhiniabe sake os ne ne-es 3.380 
"By Ss. Scosgur & Laks. 
Houndsditch.—33, ange snap crasenenen, Sx, ue 
u.t. 83 yrs., g-r. rag i Sadan . pee 
By A MEY FIELD. 
Limehouse. — 37 to 87 yeaah Northey-st., u.t. 41 
yrs., gr. gad. 10%., Wir. gol, 198..... 22-6 1,600 
Holloway.—3, Tremiett-grove, u.t. 72 yrs., gr. 
7h. Thug ¥-- f° peckebe peshenerebaseenedebe 475 
Warts & Watts. 
Chiswick. ame pst u.t, 88 yrs., g-r. of, 
CEs GO canbe bnes.c0entn 4520ghenenercecs ce $85 
Contractions wsed in these lists.¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; gdos. - ei Lg-r. for leasehold 
ground-rent; i.g.r. for round-rent ; if r. for 
‘rent; r. for rent Ty 2°) hold; c. for copy- 
3 1. for laachold'; ‘for extimated rental ; ut. for 
unexpired term; p.a. per annum; yrs. years ; 
st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. for place ; 
= for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av. for avenue ; yd. 
or yard. 








‘ be remembered who make use of this 
' 
BRICKS, &c. 
ga dé, 
Reese Soccks ces 1411 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Grizzlies ........ 2 9 6 ” ” " 
Facing Stocks .... 212 0 ” ” 
Shippers ........ 2 ° ” ” ’ 
Flettons .......... 1 i oS at railway depsr. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 © oe ” " 
Farcham Red 312 0 ,, ‘ ” 
ae ‘acing. 5 ° ” ” ” 
Staffordshire .. 4 6 6 - ee 
pee gO 4% o iT ry ” 
Fire Bricks sree 4&4 § 6 " ” " 
Giazeo Bricks 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed: 
seevee 33 9 89 ” ” 
Headers ........18 0 ©» 4, ’ ” 
and sevese 8 ” ” ” 
Double be he bs ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 3 eo e * ” 
One Side and two 
Teo Sopa Yr 9 8 6 ” ” ” 
setesecees OO 9 GD ” ” " 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 20 0 © * * 
Best —— Salt 
and Headers o 2 060 ® ” ” 
be | yom 
and severe 146 00 ” ” 
Double Stretchers gs™ ©o @ ” ” ” 
Sides ot oe fo aa ] ” ” ” 
i oe ‘seach page a) ” ” 
Seconds we eerees — ° 638 ” ” ” 


Sah Glazed eee ° 0 ” 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


BRICKS, &c. 

ait 

,3 3 per yard, delivered. 
pain 32 0 ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias "Lime. a5 0 per ton, ” 
Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime............ 118 od. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay ii in sacks, 26s. 6d, per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
Bath ” tore EOP ” ” 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 3 Ps ei 
Reer in blocks .... 1 6 9 * 
Grinshill oad 1 10 a pet 
_—— Portland in blocks 23 ie ee 
Dale in blocks.. 2 « ae te 
el hill - 2s a we 
Closeburn Red peemene » 2 3 a oe 
Red Mansfield 4 ee oe 
Hard York in blocks sae “ 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 

landings, to sizes «. d 
(under 40 ft. sup ) per ft. super. 
at rly. depot. 
6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 - 7 


ii] ” 

a te 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 " ” 
ain. selffaced Ditto o gh ,, * 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per . 
deld. rly. depot. 
6 in. sawn both 


” Lhd wv 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
; deld. rly. depés. 
" " » 3m do. BBP vy ” 
SLATES 
in. ip. as s. d. 
— oe © oper 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
best seconds ,, 0 11 1 ie ig ° 
16x 8 best 615 0 a. 
a0 X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc m= 6 6§ 6 - ‘ 
16x 8 best bluePortmadoc 6900 a ee 
goxro best Eureka un- 
ee. 2 6 - as 
16x 8 eo ’ $< : om 
20 X 10 permanent green to §< : 
6x8 ” ” $s 17 6 ” " 
TILES. 
s. d. 
om red roofing tiles..g1 6 per 1,-oo, at rly. deport. 
and wae tiles... 3 7 per doz. i ~ 
Best toe a ON cs cctctoe - | 6 per 1,coo ae sal 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 © per doz. a me 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 - = 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 o a ns we 
= ae 4 o per doz ; ns 
ley tiles .... a . 
ihe Red. or Mottled Staf. 
fi - 24 nd eee §0 9 per t,co0 -* 
ehistecsse & ¥ OE Ol . ~ 
Vahey ti tiles. cialietens ae 2 8 ie ‘ie a 
WooD. 
Buitpinc Woon.—Yet.ow 
At per standard. 
Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. £6 eee 
by g im. and 15 IM... .. 6... ee ee ee 14410 © 16 09 © 
Deals : @ WP Qs cc cccccecces 13109 0 1§ 0 © 
Battens : bees ob ta, by 7 in. and Bin., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in... . to 10 Ir 16 © 
Rattens ; best 24 by Gand; by6 .. o 10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Denls : seconds 20 00...sccccsceees 1 © olessthanbest 
ERs GHRGIED 05.0002 ccccceccce 63-6 a 
2 in. by ¢ in. and ain. by 6 8 10 O° g 10 0 
8 o oO 9 ec 0 


ie bz 0 a py Ay al us 
Foreign Boards 
1 in. by thin. by rg in. .......- 


‘ 010 Oo more than 
battens. 

Bie cc cccccevecccccscocesceess 
Fir ieaber : Best middling Danzig 
or Memel Gaumge specifica- 


ro 0 ” 
At per load cf 50 ft. 


TE ccatiececss cepacesceece 410 0 $ 00 
RR ian vécksnkscosecees ase 410 © 
Small timber (8 in. to ro ra.) — sae 315 © 
Swedish balks.. —— sw 300 

Pitch- timber o ft.).. - § & ©. 3:8 

om omnes’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow dea!s, 

3in. by 12 in. ..... Pp ameenceion 22 00 #34300 

in. by gin. . 2 0 0 1 0 0 

hat 2 in. and 3 in. by 7 im. 1610 0 18 0 Oo 
Second yellow deals,3in.by1rin. 18 9 © 20 9 0 

° zin.by gin. 1610 © 1810 © 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by7in. 13 0 0 14 0 O 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

1440 0 1510 0 


im .- 
Bateens, s} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 








BY ATED... cree ce ee ee ence eres 2 0 0 at 0 oO 
Do. 3 in. by 9 im. .....5.. 5-08 70 o 6B 
tens %4 8 8 
16 10 0 
i47tc0 0 
12 0 © 
13 10 © 
30 ¢ 
iri 8s 9 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 0 O 15 09 O 
oe te Oe pom yo e 4 Oe 
PANER . o.oo ga ccceccccccvccscces moo 612 080 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 300 (6m Oe 
9 - - he foci mo 6&6 we 
” ” ” ttens.. gto 0 wre 9s 








PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
At standard, 
4 ss az Lad 
Pitch-pine : so» J enna 60 oso 8Wo Oo 
U 2 in. thick extra... °19 9 too 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes. j2 0 0 3310 © 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 o o more. 
er ea 200C«wmeMmC 
Seconds, regular sizes .......... 410 909 610 6 
Yellow Pine Oddments .. 20 °o 206906 
Kauri Pine— Planks, par ft. cube. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— . 
paren per &. aide o 2 6 °o30 
Small o 8 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak L: gs, per ft. cube .. °os 0 og e€ 
Dry Wainscot , per ft. sup. as 
MOG ks cocce iidaetnedcevecwec °° th ho oo 8 
mi do. couse OCF o «(8 
ae 
onduras, Tabesco, per ft. sup. 
ean tne bed seeee 89 8 g o on 
> Figury, per ft. sup. as 
5OCS See Conmeatenes exes o 1 6 °?206 
Dry ‘Walnut, eraneds on ft sp. 
as inch .... ° ots °o 10 
Teak, per load . o-- 13600 2 @ 0 
American Whitewood Planks— 
i SO “pe ° 206 2 6 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
GD cock casennnnndtnetgne 13 93 6 6 
3 in. > Sep yellow, planed and 
SS Pee 13 6 o17 6 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed ‘and 
TeTETTLETLCL TTT 935 Oo t o 9 
“6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
t in. i 7 in. white, planed and 
Co cc rees weccseseet cseves omioo o12 6 
1 in. ene Se 
SEN fant c00>4n60i dae ee om 6 o 13 6 
2} in. by 7 im. white, planed and 
Re ape o13 6 013 6 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In Landon, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per tun 
Z s. a. £ ‘ i 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 6 7 26 
Compound Girders ne 717 6 tT 
Angies, Tees and Channels, ‘ordi- 
ROE SOUTIING 0 c0cenencctgnaces yy 6 t 
, tt, eee rer 8 § o Ss > 


Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 o © 8 so 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
iRON— £sad £s 4 
Comenets Bitlis c.coe sncestessnes 8 eo o § 10 © 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant qual _ a eo 8 10 6 9 °° 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 © - 
Mild Steck Baws... .sceccesece - goo 9 tc 
—_ Iron, pm ad ni iain tebe 950 91s o 
— 16 0 © . . 
"e And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Black. 
Ordinary sizes to 90 g......... io °o Oo ° 
= op 6 OE Bicesecean 1 0 © . . 
a 08 BB Beco ccccee 12 10 o 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi 
nary quality 
Ordinary 9 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft to aog.. oe 12 10 O 
a 80 2 6. and 34 &. 13 0 © 
peeesescess ¢@68hCU6O ° 7 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, 
quality -— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 16 10 © we 
e e aag.and24g. 17 © o - . 
posenesce 18 10 © S458 


z 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to8 ft. 20g. 12 10 © Me ra og 


e an sf and 44g. 13 © o .. ee 
Joete %4 8 Oo . 
Best Saft Stel Sheets, 68 by 2 ft. 
ft. by a0 g. 
thicker .. 12 5 © * 
- ” 22 §. and 24 g 3.5 9° *“ -* 
96 Bo ccnsccee ™ 3 ° eo 
Cut nails, 3 in. ‘ro 6 in. re oo 70009 
(Under 3 in. usual trade b+. 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
424 £4 ed 

Laeapv—Sheet, English, 3!bs &up. 1% 5 09 - + = 

Pipe in coil ..++ sere eee rene 14415 0 - * 

Soil Pipe... rapbesececrane OU a = ° 
Zinc Shet— 

Vieille Montagne.. -+. COM 24 10 © 

I ecnccncees otcecdseah oe 2400 = 
Correr— 

Strong Sheet..........-. perib. o : © 

TRE oc cc ceccte ceconcse m o1 

Copper nails......-...+- o: tw » 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet ...........- a e om . 

0 eee - e.28.4 - 
Trx— lish ae ot 3 : 
Sor a ee” a S:@ Bite (ss 

TEMAS oc cccvsocces os o oo 8 : 

Blowpipe .....-.++-.+05 ~ °° 89 . 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 





1g OF. waa eu dbeees Seceeseosacees . per ft. delivered, 
Ee Peer eee aid. an - 
Oe Oh, CREE oc ceccccccscccesccece ~ "ae ee 
” Souths... cc ceccccccccseveccee 3d. Ps »” 
26 os. thirds ........ oe eeseccecerse id, ts ” 
Pe. eeererererrrrrrris 
(See also next page. 
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COMPETITIONS, 








Natare of Work. 


' 





|, aemnestad te Qusen Victoria, nemonansh Vow cue 
"Infectious Disease Hospital — oan wie 
"Police and Fire Brigade Build ings . 

















Designs to 
ie deivere 


May | 
June | 
Au »4 


conrracts, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTs, 
(For some Contracts, de., still open, but not included in this Liat, see ieee isewen,) 
COMPETITIONS. 
By whom Advertised. Premiums, 
Eee Lomo peg |e = are - . ieaeetnabibbalicen 
oo ee ceenens 00600. 4) OOF OS Ot SES DOs eeseeeres os 
Geuuy Decendh of al ony. Coe BOGE, BOE... OIE BEE, sevens 0. vensonsecses:essetceersanedes tasend & eavcesaeaescee.s 
CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. 





pr orks, near Bruton, Somerset ............ ....... 
Road Metal, ae sai alnijp aaah 
| Road Works, Princess-stteet enn. sie aeons. chien 
| sewerage W tis sto. ee 

| ——— Home, Cemdonkin . 

| Fire Sta’ 

| Wood —— Blocks (1; 300,600). buccal anette 


i 
} 
; 
' 
} 
; 


| Cast Iron Pipes, &c. .. 
| Limestone, ec. .......+ . ine 
' Stoneware Pipes, Cement. “ac. enbiidinsesuiavan Seimatnes 
comes Eee. Seacombe, Cheshire” pkalllaboos 
“Stoves and Ranges 
* Making-ap Roads . Dis diietacisibitncabiat 
Minister's House, Kineton, “Warwick jutlninbainceinimnenn 
Broken OE GRIEG cnccecesnectenntnstssns eonctees seseee 
Two Houses, Savilie-piace ............ wheats 
Concert Hali, &c., Dartford ...... ie 
Cottages, South Cross-street, Leadgate, | Durham 
Quenast Granite (3,000 tons) ......... 
Minisver's , Sandoach neuen ioowmies 
‘Cleaning and Painting Somers Town Depot ook ane ak 
se of Ofices, York ..... i: cinaietiniisl 
Police, Station, &c., Helston, Cornwall etucenet vas 
‘Rod Metal, &¢. .. BE ag ee 
, a6, Pubiic Urinais . 
Public Gardena 





wee ee ee See eeee een enecee 


&c., bevcusene cose 
Greenhouse at Cemetery .... ainanees 
fown Hal... sincinanuhiniipibuanioiinecetics:: eh 
Road Works, ‘Victoria-street . oomabe isiiapebibiieikcwinnshdein: tor 


Broken Granite ...... minbien: desehanatin enamel 
Refuse Destractor, Buildings, 4 ‘&c. eRe 
New Roads, Muswell Hil) .... 

Flint Road Metal .......... 

Additions to Hospital, Denton, ‘near Gravesend 
Bridge, Bessingby-road, briditagton rovers 
Road Making and Lighting Works .... 


tricks, Cement, &c 0 
Drainage Works, Foleshiil, near ‘Coventry 
Chapel and Schools, Middieton-on-the- Wolds _. 
Pair of Villas, Maloue-road, Belfast ...... 0... |... 
Two Villas, Purdyeburn mee Gdtntncedcimisanes diey mawniee 
‘rection of Schools ... .... coe > ctniaite 
Church, Kilcoe, Ireland ...... 
Additions, &c., Aldershot Police Station . 
Road Materials, near Guildford .. 
1,680 yds. of Hasaali’s a Sewer at Leyton Marshes 
ripes Sewers (Lwo nut ewe 
Tramway Works ... 
ip 
dditions, &e., to Union Workhouse .. es 
Pavilion, Blackpool ..... ae 
Additions to House, near Fyling Hail, ‘Whitby i : 









AOOeeEE TO ewe nee 


oe eben neon re rewres 





theatre, dee oo ‘ 
Large Piste anol “Moreton-in- the-Marsh ee 
four Houses, as Grove —— net, Leeds 
ag SOs HR OC CCRC EC CE es FREE e ees cess ceerae 
Villa, Plamtree, Nottingham .. wes 
Ulub and Institate, Rowlands Gili, “Durham sii 
*Detached Residences, Keswick- road, Putney, 8. W.. 








Nature of Appointment. 


ower eagrenenpencee enter tnseanoe ecsanareeestesinmicee enantitementes 


more ot Wiebe seaenapeecnesseneeeionane 





Those marked with an asteriak(* are edvertioed in this Sunde, “Competitions, 
ceetpenenennenaien 








L. and Y. Railway ppc 
Wincanton B.D.C. oa 
Waterloo (Lanes) U. D.C. .... 
Rochdale Corporation .. 
Lougton (Staffs) Town Gouncil .. 
swansea Hospital Committee . 
Kast Molesey U. D.C. 
tiastings Corporation . 
Lianstadweil, &c., School Board 
Newcastle-on- Tyne School Board. 
Liandudnoe U.D.C..... 
Pontypoot BR. D.C. oo. sccsesnes os 
Margate Corporation. eeeesee 

West Ham Union ... 00.0... ..06 
Baling Town Vounell .............+ 


eee nee ae eeeeeee 


AOA RR PRO eee oe ete 


aeereseee 


Luton Town Couneli ......-...0... 
Saaderiand Corporation... 

Consett Lron Company, — 
Biything (Saffulk) BR.W.C. ....... 
Kev. T. A. Seed ., eue<toentees 
Midiand Raliway ‘Company it 
North Eastera Kailway Company. 
Standing Joint Committee ...... 
Maidon A.D.U. ........ wecooeen 
Be rough of islington .... ease 


Droafieid (York) v, D. c. , 
Louth (Lines) Town vouneil .. seen 
Santwiceh U.D.C. 2... 
The Company ...... .. 
Steyning East R.D.C, ..... 
Port of Loadoa Sanitary 
North Eastern Ratiway Company 
Kingston-on- Thames Corporation 
Warriogton Corporation... 
Suttoa vokifiela Corporation 
Foleshill B. D.C, 










+40 10 eee wee 


«| Old Brentford Sehuoi 


Belfast District “Asylum Com. . 
Board ...... 


Southampton County Council ... . 
Hambiedoun K.D,v. « 
Leyton UD. ..... éxvexies 
| ne heshire) U. ‘D.C. wien 
von € BE cavces cebane 
Gloucester Schnal Board envcnsenwne 
Tendring Uniow............c00.00.. 
South Snore Bowling Club 


ee 


ee ene 


Northern Theatres Co., RO as 
Aston Magna Brick and Tile Co. 
Kelso District Committee .. 


eeneneeaneee 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


R. C. Irwin, Hant’s Bank, Manchester .. 

A. P. 1. Coteoreil, Uivil Kugineer, 2s, Haidwin-strect, Bristot 
FS. Yates, crvil * Kugiveer, town Mail, Waterivo .. 

S. 5. Fiat, Civil Engineer, Boru. Surveyor, Town Hall, ochidas 
J. 0, Wardle, Civil ngineer, Course House, gtoa... oe 
G. Moxham, Architect, Castic-atreet, Swaases ......... 


J, Stevenson, Surveyor, Counct! Ottices, Bast Molesey... en x 


. M, Palmer, Civili Ragineer, Town Hail, a 


D. BK. Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest ., ithe a, 


A. Goddard, urat 
K. P. Stephenson, 
K. Derreit, surveyor, Usa . ‘ ance 

Borough Eagiacer, Lown Hall, Margate. 1 siictin ceksdhalnibicmh ut 
H. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, Chester .. 
Clerk's Uffice, Union Workhouse, ea N.E. 
Borough Bogineer, Town Hall, —- 
A. Fairfax, Banbury ...... 

Borough surveyor, Town” Hail, “Laton _..... 

Ww. & 1. R. Muourn, 2, Fawcett-street, Sunderland 
Hi. B. Heuuett, Weaigate House Crab, Dartford . 


ratroet West, Newcastic naneie 


U. B. Oliver, Architect, Generai Offices, Consett... reer 
i. A. Muilens, Union Uffices, Bulcamp, Suffoik ...... eueecoey 


A. Price, Arcnitect, Sandbacn .... 


ee eeeeeeeeees 


Company's Architect, Cavendish House, ‘Derby .. oe fs 


W. Bell, Architect, York......... 

uv, ‘vaidwell, Architect, Victoria-equare, “Penzanc 
Keywuod & Bunais, Surveyors, Puolic flail manners, “Maldon 
Borough Bogineer, own en ~etreet, N. ...... 


- > . Barn, Main-atreet, Cockermouth . 


rr ee 


we eeeeee 


. Barnara, Civil Bngineer, Council Offices, Macroom _.... 


: i Atkinson, Sarveyur, Veonfield . 


G, HM. A:lison, Borough purveyor, flown Vali, ‘Louta a Dies 


W. F. Newey, Maraet-street, Nantwich ....... 

Vigers & o., 4, Frederiok s-piace, Oid Jewry, ‘BC. 

B. Cripps, \ounvet) Uffices, Ham-road, Shorenam .. 

Oky ourveyor, Gulidhall, B.U, .... 

Ww. J. Cadworth, Bugineer, Company's Offices, York Bectlet 
0 Surveyur, Viatteruy Mouse, Kingston-cu- Thames .. 

Preece & Carden, Engineers, 5, Queen Anne's Gate, 5. W. 

F. W. Mager, Surveyur, A , Walsali . 

v. N. bateey, Civil Bogineer, 6, The Sanctuary, "Westminster, 5. 

tieider & Kitchen, Architects, 76, Lowgate, Mali ... 


oe eeeweeeneee © 











Blackwood @ Jury, Architects, 41, Douegall-piace, Belfast a. 


vraeme- Wate & Tulloch, Architecta, 774, Victoria street, bet 
Sowell, Pare & A. B. Rates, Archta., 5, Breut-rd., srentiora, 
aa. A. Henaessy, Architect, suatn Mali. Vork abvaneoneoies 
County surveyor, The Uastic, Winchester ... 
#. Lintott, Surveyor, Cramietgi 0.00... cee ceceee 
W. Dawson, Towa Mati, 


POO CRE Kee ote ce eeenee 


Perce) Setrec tt it ee terre 


Leyton - 
6. Latham, Civil Fem hg Victoria-street, Westminster, 3... 


A, B. Piling, Municipal Balidings, Devonport .. eaten 
H. Mediand, Architect, 15, Ulareace-street, Gloucester .. 
ee 42, Church-street, slarwich ....... 


Architect, 26, Dean-sireet, South shore, Blacap~. Nut 


H. G, Waiker, Architect, Skianer-street, Whitby .......,...... 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, ce oN eee 
4. Kennedy, Katates Uilice, Batst sasininese 
J. 6. Leak, Arcaitect, Gaserened, “Fiunsict, Lecds” one 
Mitchell & Wilson, Architects, 1s, Young-sireet, Kuteburgh 
¥. Parkin, Civil Engi , Prudential Buudings, Notsioghan .. 





ineer, Town Hall, Liandadno — Meccan - 


stemereees 
04 OO RHE RES ORE HL eee eee ee 


rere eee ee ees 


| Tenders to 
De delivered 


April 

vu 
| a 
| de 
i do 
| du 
i 


tb 
do, 
do 
Ayer 
au 
ue. 
ee 
du, 
April 3 
we 
Ge 
am, 
April ¢ 
4 
Gu. 
u 
wu 
ww 
April 
ay 


April 


wit, 


WwW be 


ah apts 2 
“ Apili at 


April 16 


T. staiford, Architect, "South Gareatieid Oviite rH, | Laue Green dun 


Hagh Davies, Architect, 124, tHoiborn, Boo... . 


PU! BLIC APPOI NTMENTS. 


By whom Required. 





Bourne R.D.C... 


sees 








PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS be} CRATES, 


argh ~~ _Tgierctabedemconaeens  mcoecbegeacay 
Fluted sheet, 15 02. ....0+..05...08 x “ 1“ 
u aI we ” ” 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate -— f . 
ne a Bic. sheecesses a. a i 
a ie Reg eS iS Rey: ~~ See a 
: OILS, &c. Lad. 
Rew Last O8 & sipu- eeeveeseoes per gallon o @ g 
” ” no we reerene ” 9 210 
* - se in drums Neentnenss pa © 30 
Botled ” ” in oe sa tonese ” oat 
”, ” ” : eee e we eewe Tt) 930 
\ of MRT cn ececcese EM 5 
Turpentine, in’ barrels pnpeeebetnesen - gp 8 : é 
2 im drums .....2++ 2.2.00 a os: § 
Genuine Ground English White perton a1 o © 
Bae Sat, NE segs acoreee seeeereee 9 210 Oo 
Best Linseed oe cesseeosenes percwt. o 8 6 
Stockbolm Tar ....+e-serreeerseosss per barrel x32 0 





p. tv. 








. 
a 


: 
. 
: 





Contracta, pp. iv. vi. = @ x. 


oenenes 00 caeeere 


Public aoa xvill. 


hy. 


















lA pplicatic n 
to be in 





April 
Mar. lt 





ene en mn 
PRICES a TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ES, Se gallon. NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articies, letters 
re | end tpapers rend at mentings rests, of course, with the 
& & 4. authors. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 16 6| We cannot undertake to return reyected commun 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work :' 0 | Cations. 
—_ te ee eutside work 016 o| Letters or communications mere news teem) 
arnish inside work ‘ 6) been j NO 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside acs | DESIRED. an Re eee See 
4 EE GR piedugidapadsdadivedne 6) compel decline s and 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 9.16 0 | giving address a * 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for imside work ..... 1 9 0, Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
pate Seed Cantons ¥ for inside work o 16 0} to the y approval of the article when written, 
Extra Pale Paper sevcedeweesedese ow Mid aR who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
coed eof wane SE ane en de'se t6se08 v0 rh | pectary. receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
BPMN .6- 5. ee PU eee ee seeeseteene oF i does nhecessari eptance. 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ..... bvbbecesees.e ° 2 3| my BS and artistic 
Brun POUR “pvinsced eevede bensscctinvics © 6 matters should be to HE EDITOR : those 
Berlio Block rove sreevenseseeesseresesscerss G16 ©) pelating to advertisements and other exclusive! SHER, and business 
CERO SO eee se eee eses & ee ee ee eee ween o to matters should addressed 
Best French and Brush Polish ...0....ssseeces  @ 10 bay ey ey oi 
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. © “TENDERS. 
{ 


i onsiens 
‘Communications for * og e under this heading 
should be addressed to “ Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders unless the amount of the Tender 


is any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
ee ag 75 in some exceptional cases and for special 
cormnas} 
* Denotes accepted. { Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CROYDON.—For detached house, Chatsworth-road. 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George- street, Croydon. 
uantities by the architect :— 





cnbiienes ites Lae Pearson & Co ...... £1,275 
: a Sabb bo ch dy “rake | |} Soni: Sait ciea 
Smith 1 ,q6o E. Burnand.... 1,790 
Akers & bcbaoahs 16937 Hanscom’ & Smith 4,744 
W. Potter ..-... +555 i | Smith & So en 3,728 
Di W. Barker... stbgp 

¢ CROYDON.—For ee ore Beech House- road. Mr. A. 

, architect, 22, Croydon :~ 

W. Potter......... Te ee Laz 





CROYDON.—For house, Temple-réad Me. <Aj 
Broad, architect, 22, George-strect, ‘an 

pe a op alae al Looe 
ag RE ry 


~ — ~ 


FENNY STRATFORD.—For the construction of 

i works for the Urban District Council. 

Mr. f wick, engineer, Bletchley, and 53 St. Mar- 
garet’s-mansions, Victoria-street, London. S.W. ; 


Contract Ne. 7. 


TE es ciacceRbcrseses apie hae £10,903 9 9g 
W. Manders... ..... Peese ws cgece +364 7 
Jackson ° B.g08 18 4 
a) PP rrr 8.459 1% 1 
famimnen Be GOs ies sé ccaennands B.3g0 1 3 
Cet & AMGIGUS ccc sc ccccscccss B.c6q 16 0 
d: pe wa Se wrerreerenetese te ewee 7.937 at 
« VAATOOT) .. . cn cee Oeererevee - . é ° 
Bower Bros............... Pais evlae -— ° 
Grounds & Newton ........ 7.541 10 7 
Siddons & Freeman* ........ 7,05 
R. L. Tonge ES ; > 


Contract Nea. 2. 


PP oe eae Oe adheceed £7,442 
nc me GUM 26 cost vada c, . 9986 3 " 
eee Occ ceeneres 7,264 7 0 
sescene Cetactreesecece F968 9 0 
& T. = iedkee tekdadacant eee 7,033 32 § 
bwase unas veenth sccten” D ’ 
Lock & baw ieleedessetéas 6 1 ~ : 
Siddons & Freeman. . Cnasesece 6690 ) 
- Cunhif see (peeenadnces cee 6.349 16 
iS ENE os nsids Kav cnyecs casted 6,320 © 0 
Grounds & Newton® 0272777": 114 34 6 
Contract Ne 
|; Jack Be Ritaiss ctipidnsdss oes «+. £4,090 18 3 
SMEG Fiedes caves ccecececesoes w8e8 sa 
gees S Lance Re Sa e792 9 
i; RY See ae WOOO 32 9 
; eaet ees eeneneee be dnae 2475 2 0 
Siddons & Freeman® .............. 3309 0 





LONDON. —For erecting a block of dwellings 
Queen Catherine-court area, Dorsect-street, 
b., for the M of 
Jameson, Sak Engineer :— 


m the 
Limehouse 
Stepney. Mr. W. 





me & ae wor Brothers... .... £5,45¢ 
: 50 apenas ane 6,397 Toda & Newman .. 5,678 
Wale Maria & Go x  * Slat + §,057 
LO Sawbagaxenst 6,315 a Pe ME cee aan $,596 
Chessum & Sons 3999 | F. G. Minter .... £589 
H. Lovatt.......... s873 | Patman & zothesing 
B. E. Nightingale .. 5,765; ham, Ltd......... 5553 
A. Porter . 5.765 | Sabey & Son ...... 8,527 
Smith & Sons, ‘Lid. 5.7299) R. & E. Evans, 8 
Wilson Brothers & Lisford - street, 
Lamplough ...... 5,693] Sammer-road, Peck- 
ham, S.E." ...... 5,408 


he. —For supplying and fixing a le 
poe ig? ~, wy ' way Public = Bs _ ery 
toad, Mile End, E., he Metropolitan Borough of 
Stepney. Mr. Ww. i pm, Borough Engineer :— 


Haines & Co... £148 18 8 eaaie & Ce. . - £8 00 


+ 197 8 0 1% 
Tamplin & Mak- g tp lane, 


reg ty 29] E.C.° 


“Qunseae 107 10 oo 





LONDON, For supplying 7 Sie tim ber eee oe 


J. J-& S. W. Challe, 64 per cent. below schedule 


Sue. 


is ae cor Gs. shows atetat 





LONDON, For supplying and a br 


bricks, lime, and fire clay, 


oul year ending March, 1903, for the 














LONDON.—For granite paving 


cement for year ending March, 1903, for the Metropolitan 


Goodman .......+.- 1 9 2 90 
3 Anywhere in bee gh, és as. a 


LONDON.—For supplying and delivering drainage 


materials for year ending March, Bs for the Metro- 
solitan Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, Borough 
Recineee 3 


Percentage below 
schedule prices. 
40 per cent. 


Discount. 


Alision Clay Co., Lad. .. . 2} per cent, 


Byford & Sons . is 4> per cent. . 2§ per cent. 

Doulton & Co. ;2} per cent. for .. 29 per cent. 
best London stone- off munthly 
ware. 40 per cent. payments 


for best Stafford- 
shire stc neware 


Erith, Lisney, & Co, 45 per cent. . 2) per cent. | 
439, Old Ford - road, i 
iow, z.* 
Passmore & Co..... 42} per cent. - —_ i 
Sankey & Son go percent. .. 2} per cent. 
Stiff & Son ......---00+ 40 per cent. Se fob og 
Sutton & Co. .... 6.65. #0 per cent. per cent. 
Gi =" sue cent. _ | 
vi ry Ann Ee: eat Informal 





LONDON.—-For sapplying and delivering cast iron 
ly grates, &c., for year ending March, 1903, for the 
Borough of 


etrepoluan Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, 
Borough Engineer :— 








Per cent. 

Roses ben Fenty 2s, Leatherdale-<t., ‘ 

GeWG acini FY 

W. ceeretreeeree renee ere 

Pontifex SUE on cterins ene onovonseneton af! 

ee aes" bwesurenannaes hei 
t Below i eases "§ Above sche-tale. 


Engineer :— 
G. J. 1. & Ww 
Anderson. ase. 
TUBS ER-STREET. 
s. d. s. d. 
Excavate, screen, amd cart away, at per yard cube .. 4 6 5 0 
Concrete (screened granite ballast and Portland 
ement) at per yarc cube xr © t 6 
a ~ pace and Portland cen nent) at per yard 
i3 9 ™ 9° 
Pave wah old erani te sets, at y per yard 1 super « 6 29 
“quare, Gress, and ditto, at per yard super . 465 47 
Make, square, dress, and ditec , at per yard super os 4a: 5 2 
J vuti.en-streer 
Excavate, screen and cart away, at per yard cube .. a4 $s 0 
Concrete (screened granite ballast, and re 
cement) at per yard cube... a1 12 6 
Cox rete (ballast and Porland cem ent) at ‘per yard 
cube 13 9 a) 
Pave with old zranite sets, at per yard super “ a 6 29 
Square, dress, and dit'o, at per yard super os 46s 47 
Make, square, dress, and ditto, at per yard super... qu 5 2 
LONDON,—For supplying and delivering Portland LONDON. 


varnishes, Ac 


s d. 
4 6 
2 9° 
%4 9 
3 @ 
5 o 
$s ¢ 
4 6 
a2 0 
%44C~C~ 
3 0 
5 0° 
5 6 


Metropolitan Borough of atepney. Mr. . Jameson, Borough Engineer : 
Bricks. Lime. 
Pa P _ —— | 
, : é , Per 
= 3 3 2 we Ton 
y = i“ Fire 
ne Se Clay 
Be Grey 
Sq. Arch. owe Chalk 
BAedsgatndi&*gaedigeagaa d 
Assoc. P. C. Manufacturers, Lad. 22 ¢ _- - be “ he . = 
Byford & Sons, Moody Whaxi, Poplar. E* ~- 24 Gt geez each g17 6 397 6 as 3 oe 019 6 
$9 in. by 44 in. 23 in. @:.4 ; 
Erith, Lisney, & Co tin by of in in as \ : . a rg «12 0 «) 410 4% O12 € 12 G& 310 0 
Gibbs, Jan. .. st tereeemerssereencseoes 9 G9 Dt sg tle «t thew © ¢312 6 a2 6 32 tr 6 
Jarper & Moores, SE iiacd sits dncx ss ee ae _ 4 3 $3G% — = r ° 
Ae a" Peer aéetes ° —_ 16 ¢ fo ¢ - 
Passmore & Co. ......... éeobvkebecesecthanseel ae 137 (340 © 395 Giro rt o st oo 
SEI Gilicns ianbutanibandieoe dain wexeseds 41§ @t1s «2 0 «6495 © 5 © O32 12 o 1 to © 
Sankey & Son ......... nine ehenkeaienans 219 Orta c] 1B ¢ -— - 319 6 1: & ts 6 : 3-0 
Waetey Bron & Works, Li Lid. Se eR PARRA _ - 335 © 3% o — ha 
a ry ros ake enanns one wae te2 «] 238 Oe 5 0 _ % % 1 TO) £*S © 
a i rm « - - — | —s 
H. Goodman Sb0s Ae be cae itningbhsvacens ceamin 37 Vtitwz thisg ele § 45 Om ¢ 8 9 SS § oO 


for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mr..M. W. Jameson, Borough 
m. Gibbs, W. Griffiths, 
Led. 


&Co., Led.» ‘- Moon. 
& ca £Z:ad 
4 6 oss ft 
a ¢ t2s0 
4 60 3.8 6 
2 6 °99 
4 5 o# & 
4m o 540 
4 6 eo 3.8 
ir @ :30 
4 9° ss 6 
a6 °99 
45 o4 8 
48 o 5 


For supplying and delivering colours, 
for the year ending March, #902, for the 





Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, Borough | Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, Borough Engi- 
Engineer :~- | heer : 
Duke Shor: Riga Railway} E.R. Goodrich.... 25 per cent. below schedule. 
Wharf Wharf Station. Haines & Co....... 17} ns ” 
; : P P “a Middleton Bros. .. 22g 4 a 
We SIP £s d. Zs a 4 s Miles & Ginn, 43 
Asso F + anufac he ee , Mile End-road, E.* 25 * ts 
a Eh Ba ie RDS SS 
Byford & Sons ot 
Moody _ Wharf 
es ale, Shadi it . 2 5 «5 RB peek 3 LONDON.—For asphalte paving at Bancroft-road, 
' — nad bx TT : ae On Church-road, and any other new asphalte paring or 
: 4 ireowst eae te me too . a Er 6| feinstating the Council may order before Lady Dey, 98) 
Mg ist ey, s . . ou i the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. w. 
Lamb ...... : ** van load, | Jameson, Borough Engineer :— 

Passmore & Co s 1 90 French Limmer Val de 
Rosher & Co. ...... 1 8 5 z 30 i112 6 ee ravers 
Sankey& Son ...... 1 6 2 69 Co., Led.* Co. 
age. Fe eo ¥ § 6 = = s. d s. ay *ad 
toe targa oat PS New Paving. At pet load, 


Take up pitchings, cart to 
GIES. 5 ccecccccceccdsetecee e°< 3 ¢ 2 6 


At per yard cube. 


Break up macadam, screen and 


cart earth to shoot.........-. ° 7 9 6 6 
Excavate ground and cart to 
SRO cous cecebesens ween ° 7 © 6 6 
Concrete (screened granite, 
ballast, and Portland cement) 
brought up to receive paving 15 18 0 i 6 
Concrete (ballast and Portland 
cement) and as No. 4 ...... 13 0 28 o 18 o 
At per yard super. 
Compressed asphalte 2 in. thick 10 10 I 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Mastic asphalte 
Ditto 
Ditte 


1 
t 
1 


CoCo On 
**+wu @o 
SOAR, 


Repairing Existing Paving. 


At per yard super. 


Break up — and cart 


BWAY ccagcccs.ccccccecsseee 


Ditto, and concrete thereunder, 


and ditto .......- 


Eacavate ground aad cart to 


" (ecreened granite, 


_ ° 3 or 
At per yard cube. 
° 7 0 6 6 
° ° 6 8 


ballast and Portland cement) P : 
brought up to receive paving 15 © 88 0 3 9 
ballast and Portland 


ConcrtiNend okibe.'ts igeta -8e 18 © 13 
Ac per yard super. 

‘ompressed asphalte i 1 ° ts 6 
c Ditto 2. = o- - - 6 wo 6 
Dato ©. 75 6 0 Z e ’ 2 

i asphalte ” 60 Q eo 
a ; ” $ 3 60 s 6 
Ditto " 43 $0 5 @ 


[See also next page. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see —— nksza 
COMPETITIONS. 
Natare of Work. By whom Advertised. si gumenee fees a 
*Memorial to Queen ora rstmmasent York ....... | The Committee .. we esoennoen oonen te sinbaeeea sas May }j 
|*Infectious Disease Hos: sbtmates : ... | Harrogate, £c., It Tsol. Hosp. Com 1st and 604....... quilehnddsnebdbedneestatess sve June | 
'*Potice and Fire Drignte, me County Borough of Sunderiand . ., 4., and i cca des elsiaiguinsicedllaien enue: hh eeanibedibarte a Au 
—— ———— = — = anaes: sone an sage : ma : eager NN A ert mann ae a 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forma of Tender, &c., Supplied by Np rseded 
Manchester . Speci ge Re Peay Cee on R. C. Irwin, Hunt's Bank, Manchester ....... is April | 
og Ee ag rks, near Braton, Somerset... ve | Wincanton K.D.C,... awa A. B. I, Cotcoreli, Civil Kugineer, 2, Baldwin. ‘street, Bristol j wu 
| need wt Metal, » Nese nvceoeseesee nn | Waterloo (Lancs) 0.0.0. .... ¥. S. Yates, Civil Kugineer, town tail, Waterioo................. | @w 
| Road Works, Princess-street............. ; Rochdale Corporation .. 3. 5. Fiatt, Civil Engineer, Boro, Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale du. 
| sewerage W cece ome caves | LOugton (Staffs) Town Gouncil J. W. Wardle, Civti Sugineer, Court House, Longtoa.......0... | ao 
| Comvalescent Home, Cwmdonkin .... ...... ......-..... | Swansea Hospital Committee ....  G. Moxham, Architect, Usstie-street, Swauses ......... enters kt du 
Fire Station .. ccococce coos coseece ee § Baet Molesey U.D.C. ...........0... J. Stevenson, Surveyor, Council Offices, East Molesey... ; | i 
| net Paving ‘Blocks (1,200,000)... dakeulicnuneio tes Hastings © cess eorareecee. &. HM, Palmer, Civili Eagineer, Town Hail, rater i do, 
| additions to Schoois, en oe icant bubaiAidipccanan Lianstedwell, &c., School Board iD. EB. Thomas, Arehitect, Haverfordwest .. RE do, 
| School, Bentinok......... eatin ; Jak Newcastie-on- Tyne § School — A. (roddard, r-etecet West, Newcaatie. is Selatan onesies Apri 
| Cast ron o “1 I, castcineenvnienqenions 08 0 Liandudse U.D.C.. cease, %& FP. Stephenson, neer, Town Hali, Lisndudeo ” idcipnendeabe uit au. 
| Limestone, dc . saacde .«. | Pontypoot R.D.C, . wes MM, Dorrect, surveyor, Use .. <aoee bas cabaee iv. 
| Stoneware Pipes, Cement. "kc. ee ae , Margate Corporation . ‘alsin Horough Engiacer, Lown Hall, “Margate aia sieinanibethigvae-ieosen. dd 
Police Station, ae, Cheshire it att aeiainot H. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, NN eon. rm 
*Stoves and Ranges .. itagioniniattielh' West Ham Union secs. 0. Clerk's Uttise, Union Workhouse, Laytenetene, N.E. PN du 
* taking-ap Roads ... Bailing Town Council .................. Borough Angineer, Towa Hall, ee scagneddaneetbecnseseseees April 3 
Minister's House, Kineton, ‘Warwick .. yo baioaias wsnan A. Fairfax, Banbury ........... snbaebvansinadovenones wu. 
Broken Slag and Granite ...........0c0 serene eeeee | Laton Town CoMncdl .....cesesce: Korough ourveyor, Town Hall, ‘Lata ...... dy 
Two Houses, Saville-piace .......10...ceec sree. : Suaderland Corporation... W.& 1. KR. Mijsourn, 2, Fawcctt-street, Sunderiaad - w, 
Concert Hali, &c., Dartford .... of HH. B. Geauett, W House Ciab, Dartford .. April 4 
Cottages, South Crosa-street, Leadgate, | Durham .. | Consett [ron “Company, aranien &. B. Uliver, Architect, Generai Ofiices, Uunsett . ibdstethenese wu 
wenast Granite (3,000 ons) ..... Bilything a RUC i. A. Mutieus, Unions Uffices, Huicamp, Suffoik ...... peaeanenee au 
Minister's Kes’ "% Handoech .ecccce. cceccce sw | Mev. TA cesavveeree. 4 Price, Arcnitect, Sandbach . sdépebeanatewcacnesee «1 a 
‘Cleaning and Painting Somers Town Depot .. .... | Midland ‘ioe ‘Company searnl Company's Architect, Cavendish House, ‘Derby iii wu 
: are of Offices, York ..... sae ee | NOPth Eastern Kailway Company. W. bell, Architect, paatitignesweee pialhiinettinnsett se ae 
jee, Station, &c., Helston, Cornwalt si Standing Joint Committee ....... U. ‘Unidweli, poner tong Victoria-square, “Penzance ......... a April 
Roud Metal, &e. .. : ; Maidon &.D.C. ....... ... Seywood & Bunais, Sarveyors, Puole Hall CRembers, Maldoa an 
‘Segetmne. © &c., Public Urinals ra Kerough of Islington . eine Kerough Sngineer, fown tall, U pper-etreet, N. .............00 April 
Repairs, ac. , Public on do. ‘do. P 
Greenhouse at Cemetery .. .... | Cockermouth Burial Board ...... ns = , Burn, Matn-street, Cockermouth .. awe au, 
fown Halli... am Macroom U.D.C. . Barnard, Civil Bagineer, Voanctl Omces, “Wacroom du 
Road Works, ‘Victoria street Droafieid ( York) U be. rs M Alkineon, Surveyur, Dronfield ...... ‘ au 
Broken Granite  .......<c.00. rc» Louth (Lines) Towa vouncil . cercee. Ube 4. Aslaaon, Boroagh surveyor, flown Hall, “Louth au. 
Refuse Vestractor, aoe @ MARGWICH U.D.0. cccccncecesee W. F. Newey, Market-atreet, Nantwich ........ i 
New Roads, Muasweli Hill .... fhe Company Vigers & Uv., 4, Frederick s-piace, Oid Jewry, wo 
Flint Road Metal oe | Meyning Bast BDE. BK. Cripps, Louseti (tices, Ham-road, Shorenam Apr 
Additions to Hospital, ‘Denton, ‘near Gravesend . Port of Loudon Sanitary Com.,. Cny surveyor, Gulidnall, BA Q.... ...... puecacennees ov 
Bridge, Beesingby-road, Bridlington ......... North Eastern Kaliway Company Ww. J, Cadwourth, Sogineer, Company's Offices, _ | ripen du 
Road Making and Lighting Worms ......00.... ........ | Bingston-on-Thames anni BKorvuga surveyut, Vialtern Mouse, Kingston-ca- thames ........ April 
Klectric nan enesbuunete Sidmbedaniiaitiins ontionisn wvctien Warrington Corporation... a, reece & Canieo, Engineers, 5, Queen Aune's Gate, 5. W. ae 
bricks, Cement, ski Satioa voidfiela Corporation a.. BW. Mager, Surveyor, A » Walsall ........ de 
Drainage Works, *Poleshiil, ‘near Coventry. ... Folesbili B.D.0,....66 6 cess. c. N. Lauey, Civil Bogineer, 6, Tis Sanctuary, Weatm'nster, 5. W ub 
chapel and Schoois, Middieton-on-the-W ois . tecider & Kitchen, Architects, 76, Lowgate, dil ............ 20... Apri 
Pair of Villas, Maione-road, belfast ...... : Hiackwood @ Jury, Architects, 41, Dowegall-place, Beifast ... .. Apeal i 
Two Villas, Purdysburn Katate .... tlie Belfast District | Asylum Com... “raeme-Wate & Tulloch, Architects, 774, Victoria-street, Betas | apr. 
"Erection of Schools ... .....00..+. Vid Brentford Schvol Boara .. Nowell, Parr & A. &. Rates, Archta., 6, Mrent-rd., Srentiorg, « Apri it 
Charch, Kiicoe, Ireland cnputtindne eine amdenbint am. A. Hennessy, Architect, suuth Mali. WOTK crc cccsees my) 
Additions, &c., Aldershot Police Station ERY: Southampton Couaty Council . County Sarveyor, The Uastie, Winchester ............ Apri 1 
Road , near Guildford .. Hambledun B.D.U, .......... U. Lintote, Surveyor, Crmmiengnn c..ci.cc.coses covcecesop-soseocenses seeseres 0 
1,680 yds. of Hassali's a Sewer at t Leyton Marshes | Leyton UDG. ...... W, Dawson, Towa Hail, Leyton ..... April 16 
Pipes Sewers (CWO Wiles) .........cceseererecees oe Tarporley « theshire) U. DEC. > Latham, Civil Bagineer, "Vismetiacteoes, ‘Westminster, 34. me 
Tramway Works sedrecerssesswerescworerssesssreenestes oo «ice ceeee | DOVORDOSt Corporation ........... 6. Piling, Municipal Bulidings, Derunport ....... ae ae ty 
‘Infants’ 5 . “| enn Soe Board .......,... i. Med , Architect, 15, Clareace-street, Gioucester . Apru 2) 
aa, Bn, to Union © Workhouse .. te pee Shey ae nr donald — 42, Charch-street, darwich ........ Apri 
W ac en eeese t AOD ccs J Buicock, Arcuitect, 36. Lean surest, south shore, Biactpwn| > dave 
Additions to House, near Fyling aii, ‘Whitby SNS ~_ MH. G, Waiker, Architect, * skioner-street, i. a - de 
Theatre, Halifax ...... .... si ... | Northern Theatres Ca, Led. ........ Jackson & Fox, Architects, Raweou-street, Haufac ........ we 
Large Drying shed, Moreton-in-the-Marsh Aston Magna Brick and Tile Co. J. Kennedy, Estates Uiiice, Batsturd iia av 
Four Houses, —_ Grove a Huusiet, Leeds . J. s. Leak, Arcnitect, Wateriou-road, Hunslet, Leeds ...... du 
Hospital .. pisifestiinniais-cepemiides sasmctinenrenes t Mane Deane Committee coe... Mitchell @ Wiisoa, Architects, is, Young-sirest, Baiabargts a ow 
Villa, Piumtree, Nottingham... poe. Wau ‘titans ¥. Parkin, Civil Bngineer, Pradential Buuidings, Nottioghan .. do 
Club and Lustitate, Rowiands Gill, Durhain owsneeunins T. H. statford, Architect, South Garesfeld Guile ry, lawis Green| ae 
Detached Residences, Keswick-road, Putoey, $.W.. wsaioaciones Hugh Davies, Architect, 124, thoiborn, B.U....... .. dy. 
‘PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Natare of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. eqereene 
, Pin 
Ciel Bagincer and County Borough of ah ....... ............._......... Mar 16 


Those marked with an asterisk (* )are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. tv. Contracts, pp. tv. vi. vill @x. Public App intinents, xviti. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
—ae er ae IN CRATES. 
32 of. thirds ... ‘oeebe - éd.per ft. delivered. 


‘ ja Ka de ewhencen voee Qa * a 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate ........ ak - 
ea a a eetegmasa 

hee Eee ge aaevecc area moe 
‘ OILS, &c. £4, 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............ per gallon o @ 
i. x in barrels ....., oon © 210 
m pi » indrums .......... " @ 30 
Botled ” » in ve eeeeee ” eo 2 

” ” ’ eee ew ewe 3 
6. et ce ED cecccviccs gs ° ; ° 
Turpentine, in barrels ......... cont os eo 2 6 
in drums ..... os ssepeece os oa 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton ar o o 
omy rood Di grcstecceee bbcennuns va a0 10 © 
on oot Putty ...... seceeses POrecwh o 8B 6 
BF ssevereversressoeroees Det barrel g 53 © 














=aae = 


PRICES wee a TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. Per gallon. ie eee oe responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
» with the 
£56 | Re et © eek mm, of comm, © 
ine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 16 6| We canmet undertake te return rejected commun 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work : ° $ | cations. 
Best Hard Onk Vessioh for inonte See o0e ee memenincs (nazend mare news soi 
! wor . i NO 
Best Extra Hard Charch Oak Varnish forinside °° °| Rising, uPiomes fF other j - 
Wiss Baad Copel Vorslch tor aide wooks<ss-, S28 S| gst, Sea cmyttne & ecline polacing ont books ont 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work + ¥ @ ©) Anycommission to a contributor to write an article is 
Mees Commnge Varaich fer lnside werk 16 o| to the approval of the article, when written, 
Extra Pale ‘ Varnish .... Ueveveeces ow i the Ear, ‘who retains tbe right to reject it if unset 
poms apan GUE ss satis tie ‘Sevese dived + © 10 6) factory. pt by the author of a a proof of an article 
on JOGO ve ccicscetcecccoccsccscssess @26 @l int Poiana ohn Boake Bed am soyeow 
ee eecceseeessesdas.ses | & ; o| i caieen a we artistic 
Prenat DOR iii, ies i veedaceisdessiosexs © $ | matame shosid be addremed te “fun ED EDITOR ; those 
- gner DUE sinssedcte iiss cntictchsccetionss << OS © | relating to advertisements and wely busines 
Bar Pac ad ial ois so csc S12 $| mate addrmed'e TH PORLISHRE, 
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ee TENDERS. 


Communications for gy ig under this heading 
_ICammumications, for, ” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. 0” Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publics Sapters eer oless authenticated either by the architect 

Tenders wrcejed une sipecatieam naan Ghitee Tender 
amount er 

ment na nor any list which the lowest Tender is under 
rosy wile in some exceptional cases and for special 


* Denotes atcepted. 4% Denotes provisionally accepted. 


gr tg —For detached house, Chatsworth-road. 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. 
Tisathiiee Uy the aichbtect 


WANS. cacanen sty s Mts Pearson & Co .. eee L875 
S Pees oe ex ty «|: ef. Saunders .. 1, 
Smith & Sons ...... Ty E. J. Burnand.... 1,790 
Akers & Co,...5.++5 36937 Hanscomb & Smith 1.744 
W, Potter .....-++++ 9 | Smith & Son*.... . 1,728 
D. W. Barker ... Sas ies 





CROYDON.-—-For house, Beech House- road. Mr. A. 
‘Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon :- 


WW’, Potter......+-+0-- £899 | D. W. Barker® ...... £842 





eat house, Temple-road. Mr. A, 


, 23, George-strect, _ 
oe «+» £705 | Pearson & Co.* ...... £600 
cuswentevere 0°39 


FENNY STRATFORD.—For the construction of 


works for the Urban District Council. 
if cates .- 


wick, engineer, Bletchley, - 53, St. Mar- 
garet’smansions, Victoria-street, London, S.W, 


Contract Ne. 7. 


G. Bell eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee £0,203 9 °° 
Wy, DORs bib 6s Pin sks 00 oilw as me eee 9 3 
~ JOCMEMD wivecesceccececesssce 8,908 18 
we WR DE Cc ous cae kaseckss S.4s9 31 1 
epmnmrnn Oe Cai ai. 6 hocks ccceccss 8,390 11 3 
Lock & Andrews ..........4...-. B.ctg 16 3 
a” . 7.037 11 9 
ER cushpatwiines oes ie ose Te904 0 
We ed eerineces és BO sc ceee 7.O7$ 0 
Grounds & Newton .............. $41 0 7 
Siddons & Freeman® Seebéséssven ) Be 
Mea I a hh nciceivcccecs A, yoo 
Contract No. 2. 
TRE pee £7,442 
ort \ seme Re oA eet ss ’ 
okastdsens C6 ocvecsoceecese 9,306 F © 
aan, ite dite ORS 540+ be wndwns 7.96t 9 © 
Ye 4 eee -— 7,035 12 
DS iia cian bis inc eerceeee ©7395 16 9 
Lock & Andrews .... 6,622 13 & 
Siddons & Freeman................ 6,490 > 
SNE Cha irelin bi se pina Geis biv-e ce 6,349 16 
Bg FER Lae 6.320 © © 
Grounds & Newton® 6,114 te 6 
Contract Neo. 
Ge Bu TR ite ass coves oo s+ £4090 18 3 
UD Ek dink da cde ce nc be oc bad wSe8 tr 5 
en Eee %792 9 
i; . FY RSP eee pOg9 12 9 
; ag Te * BTS 2 0 
Siddons & Freeman® .............. 3.399 0 





LONDON.—For erecting a block of dwellings b 
oe Ses area, pee a ys coat 
Borough Stepney. Mr. W. 

Jameson, Borough Engineer :— m 


—— & ne a ng ~ —ee 
ridaeuboanes 6,377 | Todd & Newman .. <,678 
Wels, Martin, & Co., ‘ H. - etowey. soe $057 
Siphevestsens OORT Se GR, Bellcecccsecss O.OR0 
eek hee”: by F.G. Minter .... «$87 

i NN a ets $e873 | Patman & Fothering 
B. E. Nightingale .. 5,765 / ham, Led.. <o $833 
A. Porter . & 765 | Sabey & oo 8,527 
Smith & Sons, I ‘Lid. 5,799} R. ie &. 

Wilson sorasdinn Lisford ~- street, 

pod ag $693] Surmmer-road, Peck- 
ham, S.E.* .. 408 





LONDON,.—For supplying a iI 
— ore ay ty r at the pit ite Scary, wd 
’ » for et itan Dusen h of 
Stepney. Mr, iy a Borough Engineer :— ° 


fae Bese Lrg 18 8 ae & Ce. . -: °° 


Barlow Bros. .. 
hit 9 ° O ond Bron, 1 


esecvevs 209 Up @) MH. ........ 3 t © 
The ting f 
ii 107 10 0 | 





LONDON.—For and deli ae 
Pian ivering - io 
phi woes below schedule 





LONDON, 


Metropolitan Borough of atepney. Mr. Jameson, 


Borough Engineer :— 


For supplying and ag ag mm lime, and fire clay, for year ending March, 2903, for the 














For supplying and delivering Portland | 
1903, for the Metr »politan | 
W. Jameson, Borough | 


LONDON.,- 
cement for year ending March, 
Borough of Stepney. Mr. 
Engineer : e 
Duke Shore Riga 


Railway | i 
Wharf. Wharf. Station. | 
£ ud £s d. £ s. d. 
Assoc, P.C. Manufac : 
turers, Lid. .... s 6% ie a. s 2 4 
Ranon & Co. : 6 6 t ae 


Byford & Sons, 
Moody Wharf 


deg Mak tasers 2 S : 8 3 
Col oles, Shadbok, & 
it - we tS t > 1 ft 2 
Rrkh, ‘Liss ney, e € re. >. 6S - Ces 
W. T. Lamb ian a 
van load 
Passmore & Co. .. : 7 6 t 3 90 
Rosher & Co. ...... 1 8 § gto 2 112 6 
Sankey& Son ...... 1 6 269 
Wakeley Bros,...... « 5 4 —_ a 
Wm. Gibbs, Led... 27 0 ae 
Goodman ......++-- : a 


- 
2 Anywhere in Levongh, he 4 and. 





LON DON.—For supp! lying and delivering drainage 
materials for year ending March, 1003, for the Metro- 
jtan Borough of Stepney. Mr. W. Jameson, Borough 
ca oben . 
Fecastege below Discount. 
schedule prices. 
Albion Clay Co., Ltd. .. 40 per cent. 
Byford & Sons 4> per cent. 
Doulton & Co. 324 per cent, for 


. 24 per cent. 
.. 99 per cent. 
. 29 per cent. 


best London stone- off monthly 
ware. 0 per cent. payments 
for best Stafford- 
shire stc neware i 
Erith, Lisney, & Co, 45 per cent. . 2} per cent. 
aad =. Ford road, i 
i 
Passmore & Co. 42} percent... —_ ' 
Sankey & Son.. .. gopercent. .. 2} percent. 
EE OOD cd diks.. det 40 per cent. ++ 2} pet cent. 
Satton & Co. ...... 05+. 40 per cent. +. 2} per cent. 
x” on cent. _ 
a... Informal 


NDON.-- For slying and delivering cast iron 
~ grates, &c., for "year ending March, 1903, for the 
Borough of Stepney. Mr, W. Jameson, 





Borough Engineer := 


ood a anes ee za}! 
& Ww. ¢ B, De bub chic cc catbedeecdaecues 


Sop cent. 











Ss 
OY, Per eee ke 06400 sesete eoee $3 
wo ; : 
right .. éoiepens pinhe+e+qenweenes : 

Bar, Below schedule. § Above scheriule. 


Bricks. Lime 
rr . ee 
z 8 ' *“ . ? Per 
. = % : = Ton 
5 = # ine Fire 
ni aad rs —.* ———. ’ Clay. 
- Sa Arch. ©°Y Chali 
ZAaegdsasndigendizaeagnd4 3 i 
Assoc. P. C. Manufacturers, Lid. ...........-.. eo -_ be ‘¢ be “ =" 
Byford & Sons, Moody Wharl, Poplar.  * Beageaed 4 Ot 9 «]2 © 13987 6 337 6 as 8 919 6 
to; in. by 44 in. 24 in. } e°¢ 
poh, & Co. in, by of in. ne cal : gs < 18S 1? 2 480 4% O12 € a2 6 1 26 © 
CP ME, cons onacdeccne piss dinmakaeie te 39 Orss tla ts cl] 219 © g12 6 42 € ' 
arper & Moores, | EF PRI T OME OE Se = 436436 — =" . « 
. Tt. Lamb si tndved ed edesonubent ast ahwe — a 10 © * F 
Passmore & Co. nah aeee dune nevesteconsraensl Se an tay (390 © 38S Gir 11 o st o 
PE id lichascanannacuundéacesuwdndecks 415 @tis «2 O «1 4695 @§ 9 O 3200 12 & 1 80 6 
Sankey & Son ...... sevevescoseseest © MD GS OS 45-8 We es “ 319 © 1m & wu 6 3 ° 
Tibbington Brick Works, L __ are - 
Wakely Bros. & Co : ; ‘ hap ge o~ 182 «i 28 € es - a b-- : -— pars - . 
Bray & Co. isa inbineceteas Pies: 1m « - ~ Pome 
ETD 5c a o> ca naneoccaes udeecanenede 374182 tHhreig «he § © @ §$ OIE G If Of eB 5 to 
. LONDON.~For granite paving for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mrz..M. W. Jamesos, Borough 
“Lginecr 
G. a, .¢ Wm. Gi bbs, Ww. Griffiths, M 
Anderson. se. Led. & Co., Ltd.” dinginicas 
T USN eR-STREET. 
; s. d. s. d. a d. & d. Zs4 
Excavate, screen, and cart away, at per yard cube .. 4 6 $ 0 4 6 4 6 os: 8 
Concrete (screened granite bellast and Portland 
ement) at per yard cubs ir 0 m2 6 t 9° tr 0 t23e0 
Concrete (ballass and Portland cen vent) at per yard 
cube 3 9 $s @ 4 @ % 0° 5s 3 
Pave with old grani te sets, at per yerd super a 6 29 3 0 2 6 e999 
~quare, Gress, and ditto, at per yard super 4 5 47 $ ° 4°s og & 
Make, ejuase, dress, and ditto, at per yard super 44: 5 2 § 9% 4 o 5-0 
J unt. ee-sTRert 
E.xcavate, screen and cart away, at per yard cube .. e « 5 0 4 6 6 =. 
Concrete (screened granite ballast, and Fostent W 
cement) at per yard cube. I s2 6 i 0 iro 230 
Concrete (ballast and Portland | cement) at ‘per yard 
cube 3 9 ss 0 4 2 %4 9 5 6 
Pave with old zrani te sets, ‘at per yard super in 2 6 s 9 2° 26 °9 9 
Square, dress, and dit‘o, at per yard su per ee fa% 4 9 5 0 45 ret 
Make, square, cress, and ditto, at per yard super .. 4 ts 5 2 5 6 4% o° 5 


LONDON.—For supplying and delivering colours. 
varnishes, &c., for the year ending March, 1902, for the 


sorough of Stepney. Mr. W. 


Haines & Co....... 194 
Middleton Bros. .. 22 
Miles & Ginn, 42, 
Mile End qa eS 2 
R. D. Stewart. ‘ > 


LONDON.—For asphalte 


Old Church-road, and any other new asp 


Jameson, Borough Engi- 


-«» @§ per cent. below schedule. 


” ” 
” ” 
ed ” 
” ad 


paving at Bancroft-road, 
paving or 


reinstating the Council may order before Lady Dey, ee 
for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Ww. 
Jameson, Borough Engineer :— 


French Limmer Val de 
Aspbalte Asphalte Travers 


Co. . Lrd.* Co. Co. 


Vew Paving. 
Take oP eee | cart to 
depot.. oe 


| Break up macadam, screen and 
cart a to shoot. 

Excavate ground and ‘cart to 
shoot . ical 

Concrete "(screened granite, 
ballast, and Portland cement) 
brought up to rex eive paving 

Concsene (ballast and Portland 
cement) and as No. 4 ‘ 


Compressed apie =: 2 in. thick 
Ditto 
Ditto r a 
| Mastic asphalte : 
Ktto o 
Dito & 


Repairing Exvist 


Break sp ee and cart 


BWAY .caseece.- 


Ditto, and concrete thecenier, 
and ditto ...... i 
Excavate ground “and cart to 
shoot oe cp enlcnnane wail : 
— screened granite, 
and Portland cement) 
ne Aes up to receive paving 
Concrete (ballast and Portland 
cement) and as No. 15 ...... 


s. d, s d&@ ead 


At pet load, 
af 3° e 6 
4t per yard cube. 
° 7° 6 6 
° 7 ° 6 6 
or) 18 0 ts 6 
? iS 18 0 


At per yard super. 


9 10 1 6 10 © 
7 9 $s 66 8 o 
$s °° 5s 9 5 6 
5 0 6 3 5 6 
4 6 $ 0 49 
4° 4°? #°? 
ing Paving 


At per yard super. 
_— o 3 o ft 


At per yard cube. 


6 9° 7 0 6 6 
6° 7 2 6 6 
28 0 8 0 3 9 
8° 18 0 18 @ 
Art pet yard super. 

2 0 13 0 13 6 
wo 0 ro 6 wa 6 
6 6 7 2 e 
60 69 6 e@ 
ae 6e s 9 
$9 $ ¢ 5; @ 
[See also next page. 
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LON DON.-—-For 








alterations at 
Station. Mr. Dixon Butler, architect :— eile hens ott, a8 ceneetine of four existing 
Credit. rem Gesvese re End, a ye 
Coben & Berk and C. A. L 
6 “ architects, 1 ate aan ret, Mile Shed. Guentisies 
to os ©. Bae cosccncvesee 2,929 Mr, W. Has 
weenes & Som ....00- 3,120 Fr. & F a Kendall ...... £3,984 © © 
STD Clark & Bracey .. 3.198 eed non += SOP o o| Yales........ 3,390 0 © 
20 wovese Js PRBNER cece cccccees %200~—si Jackson...... 4010 10 9 | Barker ...... %I7S © 0 
BO ewww ee Bros. ........ 239 rT Cocks 3,961 © oc 
panne F. & H. F. Higgs 3,242 
H yeaa 3,246 4 
sesees : #909 LONDON.—For the su delivery, and erection 
BO tee ee H — we retere J — po ton overhead warn pumping = 
BOO lew eeee) = MOR ROOM cc neeeve Oo * present in course erection at Lots-road, lsea, 
eoseas Willmott & Sons 3498 ty the Leadoe Count 
Broadbent & Sees,led Lise J a & Co.*.... £428 
_— | ena eg g04 | Jexsop & Appleby 
LONDON.—For new e house, Sbort-street, pose Bros. 95 | + oo woreesse a 
ot | Southwark, for the “~~ Robinson Lees. Mr. | anne eee mernape > 4 ick —— = 


H. S. Lee 
C. Cole ...... 1,792 11 0] Sons........ £1,611 © © 
Clarke in 
oo Regn @ el @ Op... 1,403 © 0 
&Son 1,685 o of Jerrard &Sons 1,524 © © 
&Sons 1,685 o © W. Jerram = 1.444 © © 
Adamson & 
Sons .. 1,653 © © 





LONDON.—For the supply of 1,000,000 stoneware 
ducts required for the electrical cables in connexion with 
the reconstruction, for electrical traction, of the London 
County Council Tramways :- 


Rate per Amount 
1,000 ducats. of tender. 
Zs 4. £ «sd. 
Hotea, Tugby, & Co, Lid. .. 41 13 2 + GAM 09 ‘4 
Jones, & Co... ........ 37 10 © .. 37,500 r) 

"s Blue Brick Co.,Ltd. 36 9 2 .. 3458 °° 
Albion Clay Co., Led. ........ 35 © © .. 35,000 © 0 
Leeds Fireclay Co., Lid. (W. 

Ingham & Sons, Ltd, 

WED nsveccesceciossccens 32 © Os 32,000 © 0 
Oates & Green, Lid. ........ 32 © ©... 38,000 © © 
pny tee me bancenee ee 08 2 6.. 28,125 © © 

. Jennings, Lid... ........ 25 9 © .. 2§000 © 0 
Leeds Firecy Co., Led. (E. 

& Sons’ h). 2§ © ©... 2§,¢00 © © 
is aca at @ ©.. @1,cco © 0 
Ensor & Co., Ltd...... 20 © © .. 20,000 © © 

Brick, Tile, and Fire 

clay Big ebusd® ncvencws 20 © © .. 99,000 0 0 

i aimee etee 19 © ©.. go 2° 
Wragg & Sons, Ltd........... 8 7 6... 28,3 °° 
CINE GE ES séncsvieccoecexs 8 7 é . ae © © 
H. R. Mansfield, Burton-on- 

MEE chktnkaxtdscstsrinns tr § © .. 38,290 © © 
Skey & Co., Ltd., Tamworth® 18 <¢ © .. 18,2590 © 0 
Stanley Bros., Ltd., Nuneston* 38 5 O.. 98295 GO 


For soo0,cco only. 


{It was agreed at the meeting of the L.C.C. on Tuesday 
that the respective tenders (@) of Mesars. G. Skey & Co., 
Led., for the ly, in connexion with the ong ysegeen 
of the London ty Council Tramways, of sco, 
stoneware ducts for the sum of 9,12s/., ot (4 and « of 
Messrs. -» and Mr. H. R. Mansfield, 
each for the supply of 2g000 ducts for the sum of 
4,622. 108., be accepted.) 





LONDON.— For repainting Barking-road bridge, for 


be Landen Couney Council 
Vigor & Co..... £856 5 9 W. Dudley .. £s%4 19 10) 
oe G86 31 6 


A. H. Ines .... 629 19 4] E. Proctor* 











B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


RSTIMATES GIVEN POR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MAKING, en 


iene Police 


—t ‘Silanes 


Saenoe. — For the erection of five shops with 











Ransomes& Rapier, Lid. 6a 





SAXHAM.—For addition to Saxham Hall, Suffolk, for 
Mr. C. Morbey. Mr. Jno. Flatman, architect, New- 


market :— 

F. Tooke ...0..0¢ -oohagee!| © Plummer .... £8,345 
Shillitoe & Son . 2,685 | Wm. Saint ...... #33" 
* - Bateman 2,600 | H, J. Linzell* - s,129! 
J. G. Cowell,...... 2.420 | 





WOKING.—For the erection of three shops, Golds- 
worth-road, Woking, for Mr. S. C. Knight. Messrs. 
W. G. Jones & Clinton, architects and surveyors, 3, 
Broadway, Woking, wy _ 
F. Aylot: As tee Ingram & Son . 
Dro & Co. Harris & Son 
Gale & Son ........ 
Allard, Woking 





























Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 
seny Seat 
REDSANDFACEDNIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS 1m STOCK. 





|THE BATH STONE FIEMS, 11a 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 





FLUATE, ee Hie Waterproofing 
and Fresnrving Delite Materials, 
ZAM HILL 


STOWE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The sm Bn and Deelting Stone Co, 
mere SSC tn 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under. 
Somerset =m, 


London >—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand, 


icles Cacaae one oe 4-4 
Poultry BC The kee Bo Nee Bo ; 
_ pest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
ee ee See eeats nd alice, 
tun-rooms, and terraces, 
to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions. 
4 & §, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, F.C, 


QUANTITIES, LITHOGRAPHED 


“erty od ft despatch, a 
“quantiry rete rey P and TABLE 


price 64. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 
CHAs. E. OrFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WoRKs, 
COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colchester 





birt 














Telephone : 0196. 


ASPHALTE 


For Kertzental & Vertical Damp Courses. 
Fer Fint Reofs, Basements, & ether Ficors. 








Special attention ts given to the above by 


French Asphalt 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


Vor estimates, quotations, and all inform ation, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILI, 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE Weuns, 
Berunat Gassn, Lonvon, B. 












TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., W.W. 


GLASGOW. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


BRISTOL. 


47 & 49,8t. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation ré 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, ¥.W. 





